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AT GRAY DUSK 


By CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


Gray dusk! Heart of Mine, and a road across a hill; 
Deep grass! Roses’ breath! and a twilight perfumed, still. 


West wind! Brooding sky! and a gleam of sunset’s flush; 
Bird notes! Slumber songs! and the night's enthralling hush. 


Dim stars! Singing bells from the church beside the sea; 
Ships’ lights! Mewing gulls, and a mist above the quay. 


Men’s songs! Mighty chants! and the chain-clank on the docks; 
Stark cliffs; Whirling spray! and the breakers on the rocks. 


Dark sails! Shadow ships against the sky-line limned, 
Mystery ! God seems near, and our eyes with tears are dimmed. 


Strong hands! Tender eyes, and the vibrant pulses thrill--- 
Gray dusk! Heart of Mine, and a road across a hill. 
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70 SPRING AND 

E U R O P SUMMER TOURS 
Comprising Tours de Luxe (with Motor Car Tours) and Long and Short 
Vacation Tours. A variety of routes. Via the Mediterranean and North 
Atlantic. 

Specia] Tours to Land of the Midnight Sun and Russia—Spain and 
Morocco—Orient and Levant. 
Send for Programme desired. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Agents for alf Steamship Lines. 
Cook’s Travelers’ Checks good everywhere. 


Hotel del Coronado Ijfteen rmninutes across the Bay from San 


Diego is located America’s greatest all- 
CORONADO BEACH. CAL. the-year-round Resort Hotel. Magnificent 
I“ Beach and Grounds. All appointments 
e unsurpassed. 
A New Highteen-Hole Golf Course. 
A Great Variety of Amusements. 
Capacious Garage. 
Summer Rates in force after May first. 
Official Hotel A. A. Association. 








Pp H. W. WILLS, Manager. 
St emt lomAcece: Agent: H. F. NORGROSS. 3345S. Spfing | | 





santa Catalina Island, Daily Service 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. | 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492. F 6576 
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PRETAT ES FSI 
You feel sare with $100 (he 

Or More of your money in- 
vested in a Gold Note he- 
cause this security is backed 
by more than $9,000,000.00 
in paid-in capital and sur- 
igus: 


The Gold Note 


—1is issued for $100 and up 
(0 $5000, for 6 months or 1 
to 5 years—it pay 6% in- 
terest quarterly or semi-an- 
nually, and can he cashed 
for full value with interest 
in 90 days. 

There are more than 
1200 Gold Note owners. 

ASK THEM. 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT COMP’Y 


333-335-337 South Hill St. 
60127 Main 2248 


ce 








Quality 


of Goldsmith Tailoring has 





( won for it the admiration of 

. the leading business, club and 
society men of Southern Cau- 
fornia. We especially desire 
an early inspection of the city’s 
very finest assortment of im- 
ported woolens. 


. 312 South Spring St. 
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Hotel 


A eee Alexandria | 


Reginald Harris Afternoon Tea, from four until six 


o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Bungalows Salon, is one of the Attractive 


BUILT ON COMMISSION Features of Social Life in Los An- 
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Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. | 
| parties. 






Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 






and unique resort for after-theater 
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One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St., | Fine Orchestra Music 
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Additional dat.s during July, August a 
September, 


BACK EAST EXCURSIONS 


Going Limit 15 Days 
Return Limit October 31, 1912 


LIBERAL STOPOVERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


The only San Francisco and Chicago 
Limited Train. 

Sixty-eight hours to ehics 20. 

Electric ighted throughout. 

Parlor, observation and sleeping cars 
Ding car service un°xcelled. 

Over the high Sierras and the great Salt 
Lake by daylight. 


PROTECTED ALL THE WAY BY 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK 
SAFETY SIGNALS. 

LIMITED TRAINS FROM LOS AN. 
GELES CONNECTING. 


Tickets good going one way, returning 
another. 


Plan to visit Yellowstone Park, Lake 
Tahoe, Shasta Resorts, Yosemite Valley 
and San Francisco on your return. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
UNION PACIFIC 





mY. LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Offices: 
600 South Spring Street 
120 West Fifth Street 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 











CC 


Cr~ - The Eucalyptus Hill | 
Hanus anank || Summer Camp |, 


lee per Girls ae For Boy S-== 


1-443 SOUTH SPRING 


Men.Wo. 
4357-439-44 





Boys and Girls | | G: WIPKINSON, Director, Santa 








On many dates during May, June and 

later to eastern point, with return limit, 7 
Oct. 31. Chicago, $72.50: New York, $108.50, 

and many others. 


REDUCED FARES | ¢ 


Summer Journeys | + 





’ 
Good on Los Angeles Limited via Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacifie and North- ; 
western. ; 

Tickets in Los Angeles at 601 So. Spring 

Street. 

. 
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In the Montecito Valley. Nine 


Head to Foot | weeks out of doors. Expert in- 


struction in athletic Sports. Nature 


OUTFITTERS | Study. Tutoring, if desired. Excel- j 


FOR lent food and perfect sanitary con- 
© M Ww | ditions. Moral and esthetic train- |) if 
en, omen, ‘| ing. Booklet on request, JAMES > 





Barbara, California. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE-—-The Graphic is published 


every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
eents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
nle copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new iocation. Checks, draits, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter. 
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El LON 
NO CHANCE FOR CONTEST !N CALIFORNIA 
HERE will be little sympathy in this state with 
the attempt to segregate two votes for Taft 
from the twenty-six pledged Roosevelt delegates on 
the ground that the Fourth (in San Francisco) dis- 
trict elected two Taft delegates. ihe claim ts based 
on the convention rule of che Republican party which 
enunciates that in no state shall “an election be so 
held as to prevent the dlegates from any congres- 
sional district and their alternates being selected by 
the Republican electors of that gastrice 

All of which is good sc far as it goes. But an ar- 
bitrary ruling of this nature cannot be paramount to 
the law of a sovereign state. California’s presidential 
primary law is explicit and provides that the dele- 
gates who shall represent each political party at its 
national convention “shall ALL be elected by the 
voters of the state at large.’ This is explicit and 
mandatory. Secretary of State Jordan has declared 
that he will issue certificates of election in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of the people who by a 
large majority voiced their preference tor the Roose- 
velt delegates. To hold out two on the tenuous claim 
preferred by the fatuous Taft bureau at San Fran- 
cisco would not only be in violation of the law but 
would arouse a storm of protest that would make 
such action a most unsafe procedure. 

Nor could Mr. Taft afford to take advantage of 
the technical opening, even if the national committee 
gave him the chance. He would certainly lose Cali- 
fornia by so doing, in the event he were nominated. 
Nine in ten Roosevelt stpporters would go over to 
the Democratic nominee by way of rebuking such 
trickery. We regard it as a mistake that the tentative 
Taft delegates were not compelled to sign the can- 
didate’s pledge binding the prospective delegate to 
support that candidate for President of the United 
States “who shall have received the highest number 
of votes cast throughout the entire state’ by the 
voters of his party. This pledge was deliberately 
ignored by the Taft candidates for delegate honors 
and the reason is now apparent. At the next session 
of the legislature an amendment to section 6 of the 
primary law should be passed, making this: pledge 
obligatory and the omission valid ground for rejec- 
tion of the nomination papers. 





SENATOR LORIMER’S DILEMMA 

AVING no tears to shed for the “blonde boss” 

of Chicago, otherwise Senator William Lorimer, 
we are not particularly affected by the situation in 
which he now finds himself, following the dual re- 
ports—majority and minority—of the senatoria] in- 
vestigating committee. The former disclosed no “new 
and substantial evidence” against the Illinois senator, 
his election being “the logical result of existing politi- 
cal conditions” in his state. The three protesting 








minority members, however, aver that the re-investt- 
gation conclusively established tnat “at least ten of 
the votes cast for Lorimer were corrupt and that his 
election, therefore, was invalid.” 

Even admitting that the testimony was contradic- 
tory, and eliminating much of the evidence, enough 
remains to place the election of Lorimer in so had a 
light that public policy demands his dismissal. The 
senate is not bound by technical ruies in reaching a 
decision. The retention of a member so palpably a 
United States senator by reason of collusion with 
subsidized Democrats should be followed by the repu- 
diation of every member f the upper house of con- 
gress who votes to sustain the majority report. A 
poll of the senate reveals almost a tie vote of the out- 
spoken membership with sixteen doubtful. It is now 
believed that Lorimer cannot muster enough at the 
crisis to give him the support needed and that he 
ought to resign, content with the whitewash already 
afforded. 

Vice President Sherman's recent visit to Chicago 
is believed to have been made for the purpose of 
ewarning Lorimer of what to expect and to advise 
him as to his course. Further delay in bringing the 
question to a vote is deprecated and since Lorimer 1s 
not a well man it is argued that he can plead ill- 
health as sufficient reason for his resignation and 
thus avoid the stigma that is certain to attach to him 
if he persists in forcing the senate to declare itself. 
He is damned either path he pursues, but can at least 
retire with no inofficial brand if he takes “Sunny 
Jim” Sherman's advice. Prempt action, however, 1s 
imperative. The senate is under suspicion every day 
it delays its verdict. 





NEW JERSEY AGDS HER QUOTA 
GAIN, it is the expected that has happened in 
New Jersey. Anyone who has followed the daily 
telegraphed reports of the political meetings in that 
state of late could form a pretty accurate opinion as 
to the relative the two Republican can- 
didates by noting the large and enthusiastic crowds 
at the Roosevelt gatherines and the invariably light 
and apathetic attendance wherever the President 
spoke. It was a foregone conclusion that this pref- 
erence would be reflected at the polls Tuesday and 
the results amply confirm such prognosis. Far from 
dividing the state Roosevelt appears to have gathered 
in all the delegates, which means twenty-eight more 
votes for his columm 
In Texas available returns from the district con- 
ventions indicate that Roosevelt will have all thirty- 
two delegates. The state convention split, Taft men 
withdrawing when it was found that Roosevelt forces 
controlled. This leaves th: eight delegates at large 
contested. To Roosevelt’s previots-y instructed 420 
delegates now may be added twenty-eight from New 
Jersey and thirty-two from Texas, giving a total of 
480. South Dakota ‘s the only state remaining to 
declare her preference and Taft is unlikely to make 
any gains in that direction. If her ten votes should 
-go to Roosevelt and Washington’s contested four- 
teen are conceded to the colonel—the natural pro- 
cedure—he will then have 504 votes on the first ballot. 
Allowing Taft all the other contested seats save those 
of Texas he will muster 501 delegates. It is improb- 
able, however, that the Republican national commit- 
tee will render all its decisions in his favor. La Fol- 
lette’s thirty-six votes represent the balance of power. 
They are not likely to go to Taft; they might go to 
a dark horse—Hughes, for example, as also might 
Iowa’s ten. With Chairman Barnes of New York 
leading the Taft or, rather, the anti-Roosevelt forces 
a battle royal may be expected. 
Wilson’s victory in his hcme state, together with 
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the clean-cut decision in Texas in his favor again 
places him well before the convention as a most 
formidable candidate. lf Hughes shoulc be nomi- 
nated by the Republicans he will, doubtless, head the 
opposing ticket. If Roosevelt is chosen at Chicago 
we look to see Bryan's nance lead all others at the 
Baltimore convention or, possibly, Gaynor of New 
York, in the hope of winning the important electoral 
votes of the Empire state. No previous quadrennial 
conventions ever held so much uncertainty of out- 
come as do the Chicago and Baltimore national gath- 
Vhey offer the champion 


1 


erings at this writing. 
political prize puzzle of the last half century. 


CANDIDATE DEBS A “HAS-BEEN” 
1TH the limelight chasing the two leading fig- 
ures in the Republican presidential race little 
attention has been directed toward the nomination 
of Eugene V. Debs, Socialist candidate for the presi- 
dency, whom his party named for the fourth time at 
its recent conyention in Indianapolis. Mr. Debs first 
floated into public view as a presidential candidate m 
1900 and in that year he attracted 87,814 votes, about 
one-third the number polled by the Prohibitiomist, 
John G. Woolley, and a little more than one per cent 
of the vote given to McKinley. Four years later his 
following had jumped to 402,283, third in the list, 
but in the succeeding four years little change was no- 

ticeable, his vote in 1908 only reaching 420,790. 

Mr. Debs is hardly representative of the newer gen- 
eration of Socialists. He is a relic of the Pullman 
strike period, and of succeeding like turbulencies. 
His Socialisnt is mainly of the exterior order; he 
would settle ali differences by physical prowess and 
has little in common with the younger group of men 
who see in the advanced socialistic creed social re- 
generation, progress and emancipation from indus- 
trial thralldom. To Californians he represents that 
spirit of revolt which is evidenced in the call to arms 
rather than the call to mentality—the solving of prob- 
lems by studious wrestling with the newer questions 
which a later day civilization have evolved. 

Fresh in our memory is that proclamation by Dehs 
urging his followers to rescue their kidnaped brothers 
from the clutches of a murderous plutocracy, to arouse 
in their strength, to fight loyally, and never to sur- 
render. “A few men may be needed who are not 
afraid to die,” he advised, adding, “Let us swear that 
we will strike blow for blow, and that we will use 
every weapon at our command.” ‘This was the prel- 
ude to the McNamara confessions, since when Mr. 
Debs has sung low. We doubt if his total vote this 
year will reach that of 1908. He has had his day in 
court and belongs with the Has Beens. His party 
might have done far better. 








OFFICIAL REPORT ON TITANIC’S LOSS 
HILE the report of the senate investigating 
committee into the Titanic disaster has been 

discounted in advance of its offetal delivery, there 
remain a few salient findings of -notabie interest to 
consider. Senator Smith, for~example, fixes the 
speed of the Titanic at the moment.of the collision 
at twenty-four and one-half miles an hour, which 
bears out the testimony of the firemen that a record 
run was contemplated. No attention was paid to 
the warnings of those ahead of fields of ice in sight, 
no diminution in revolutions was ordered, no extra 
precautions taken. With a recklessness almost sub- 
lime in its audacity the Titanic was raced forward to 
her destruction. 

Fully as criminally neglectful as Captain Smith 
was Captain Lord of the Californian. Had the latter 
seaman heeded the signals of distress, in an hour he 
could nave been alongside the mortally wounded 
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liner ready to take off every soul on board. With 
an indifference that is monstrous he ignored the calls 
for aid, paid no attention to the reports of his sub- 
ordinate officers and allowed the Titanic to go to 
her doom without making a move to succor the un- 
fortunate. Such callous conduct deserves more than 
the scoring administered by the sub-committee’s re- 
port, it calls for the condemnation of the entire civ- 
ilized world. If the owners of the Californian con- 
tinue Captain Lord in their employ their vessels 
should be given a wide berth by the traveling public. 
He should never again be entrusted with a command. 

To the various other contributing factors to the 
loss of the big liner, mentioned in the report, we 
have previously adverted. The recommendations 
made are sensible and the conclusions, on the whole, 
justified. Aside from the foolish questions at times 
interjected the, answers elicited from the witnesses 
were calculated to shed light on the disaster and aid 
legislation to guard against the repetition of a simular 
calamity. With good judgment reference to Director 
Ismay is omitted. Vhe English inquiry is better able 
to deal with his case. But we are glad to note that 
the withholding of the story of the wreck by the 
Carpathia’s wireless operator, for sordid reasons, is 
severcly criticized. Now let congress sift the recom- 
mendations with a view to passing laws so that ocean 
travelers may profit by the lessons conveyed at so 
fearful a price. 


EIGHT HOUR LAW CONSTITUTIONAL 

Y ITS adverse ruling in the case of the proprie- 

tor of a Riverside hotel who sought to have the 
eight-hour law for women declared unconstitutional 
the state supreme court upholds the action of the last 
legislature and quiets all other appeals in opposition 
to the Jaw. There appears to have been no dissent 
to the opinion handed down by Justice Shaw. To 
the averment that the act amounted to class legisla- 
tion in that women employed in canneries were ex- 
empt and also that it constituted sex discrimination, 
the opinion sets forth that the law allowed the plac- 
ing of such restraints as might be necessary for pub- 
lic health upon the employers of labor. It continues: 


So also it has been learned that certain occupa- 
tions followed by women, although less arduous 
than those of men, may have a tendency to injure 
their health if unduly prolonged, and laws have 
been enacted limiting the time of labor to ten 
hours, the application of these laws to women is 
justified on the ground that they are less robust 
in physical organization and structure than men. 
They carry the burden of child bearing, and con- 
sequently the health and strength of posterity, and 
the, public in general is presumed to be enhanced 
by preserving and protecting women from exer- 
tion which men might bear without detriment to 
the general welfare. 


In this connection it is interesting to consider the 
debate now progressing in the United States senate 
over the propesed eight-hour labor law initiated in 
the house. Senator Lodge tried to amend it by pro- 
viding for a forty-eight-hour week instead of an 
eight-hour day, which, it is argued, would make it 
possible for laborers to earn their Saturday half- 
holiday by making up the time in. the other five days. 


Senator Borah contended that the eight-hour day waz 
better even if the half holiday was waived, to which 
Senator Gallagher retorted that if we are goinz to 
legislate that no man shall be fermitted in any cCir- 
cumstances to work more than eight hours a day, 
why might we not with equal consistency say that 
every man shall be compellec to work sixteen hours 
a day? If the gOxvernment can do the one thing, 
why can it not do the other? 

However, the forty-eight-hour week amendment 
with the earned half-holiday was rejected by a vote 
of 38 to 14, the other forty-six senators not voting 
bemg absent or paired: Senator Works voted in the 
negative. Senator Perkins was paired with Senator 
Overman, absent.— The: eight-hour day for laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States or for any territory, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes over which 
the federal government has jurisdiction is likely to 
become a law. As for <he Saturday half-holiday 
Senator Martine of New Jersey probably voices the 
belief of many when he says the workingmen will at- 
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tend to that through the ordinary channels of the 
trade-unions. After all, eight hours of labor is not a 
radical departure from the custom in vogue in many 
states and the practice of all trades-unions. It em- 
bodies the unwritten law of eight hours for toil, eight 
hours for recreation, eight hours for rest. Only a 
few of us who have no unions at our backs are daily 
putting in from twelve to fourteen hours of labor. 


HEALTH CERTIFICATES AND “GHOSTS” 
NE OF the most striking mottoes carried by the 
women suffragists in their notable parade in 
New York two weeks ago was that stating, “We pre- 
pare children for the world, we ask to prepare the 
world for the children.” It is logical, it is reason- 
able, it is not to be disregarded. But our women of 
California, through the action of the State Fedcra- 
tion of Women's Clubs, in session at Paso Robles 
this week, has gone a step beyond in regard to the 
question of preparing the world for the children. Or 
rather they have reverted to a period antecedent to 
the coming of the children and have proved their 
lofty purposes by adopting a resolution pledging the 
federation to support a state law that shall require a 
health certificate from contracting parties to a mar- 
riage before a license shall be issued and the cere- 
mony legally performed. 

There is local pride in the realization that this ac- 
tion was the result of the initiative taken by the 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena, whose resolution to 
conserve the race, to protect the women by the pass- 
age of a bill of the nature indicated was warmly ad- 
vocated by the most brilliant minds in the federa- 
tion. It is the right of every child to come into the 
world unhampered by the sins of his progenitor; his 
(or her) struggles for place are terrible enough with- 
out the handicap of an enfeebled constitution, due to 
a transmitted disease. We hope the federated women 
will not be satisfied with the mere adoption of the 
resolution, but will carry their demand to Sacramento 
and not rest until the health regulation they approve 
is embodied in the statutes. 

One of the most powerful as it is the most terrible 
of the Ibsen plays is that entitled “Ghosts.” which 
gives dramatic embodiment to the modern realization 
of heredity. The son of a dissipated father, brought 
up in ignorance of his awful inheritance, learns 
through the confession of his wretched mother of the 
poison that is in his veins and in despair he kills him- 
self. The unfortunate mother, an innocent accom- 
plice in her son's tragic handicap, is a type of the 
new woman in revolt against the hideous lies of so- 
clety, because she has suffered so intensely. She ab- 
hors the customs of convention that permit a man to 
Marry a pure woman utterly ignorant of what may 
be in store for her and with all her aroused nature 
she protests against the attempt of society, typified 
in Pastor Manders, to cover up past sins. We sug- 
gest that a copy of this play b2 mailed to every mem- 
ber of the incoming legislature as soon as its per- 
sonnel is known. Its merciless logic should make of 


“Ghosts” the most telling advocate for the proposed 
health bill possible. 











FEATURES OF METHODIST CONFERENCE 
A MONG the notable features of the quadrennial 

\ general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Minneapolis, which, after a month's ses- 
sion, has adjourned, sine die, aside from the elec- 
tion of new bishops is the adoption of the age limit 

73—tor bishops of the church, who will be retired 
automatically, at the general conference nearest this 
arbitrary term of activity. It is a wise rule the adop- 
tion of which will avoid many a heartache such as 
was evidenced in the case of Bishop Neely whose 
plea for retention was one of the most affecting epi- 
sodes of the recent session. 

It is remarkable that the proposal to amend the 
church discipline by striking out paragraph 260 gov- 
ering amusements should have been defeated. One 
would have supposed that the smal] increase in mem- 
bership—only two per cent—was pregnant with sug- 
gestion along this line. But the standpat element in 
the conference was able to contro] and although the 
leading ministers and laymen and heads of educa- 
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tional institutions stood with the bishops in favoring 
a change they were outvoted. In his interesting edi- 
torial correspondence Mr. E. P. Clarke of the River- 
side Press makes the significant statement that the 
feeling in the conference was general that the day 1s 
not far distant when the church will give up the at- 
tempt to catalogue the amusements that are harmful 
and put the question on the broader ground of con- 
science. 

That, of course, is the more sensible way and un- 
til it is done the church must not be surprised if the 
accretions 1n membership are unsatisfactory. There 
is a way to kill off this irritating paragraph in the 
discipline. Let every minister returning home from 
conference begin at once to enforce the rule by 
“churching” those who violate the amusement clause. 
It will result in a diminution of the church member- 
ship by sixty or seventy per cent, we venture, within 
a year, but it will assure the passage of the amend- 
However, no minister will dare attempt so 
radical a step. The rule will continue to be honored 
more in the breach than i. the observance and Meth- 
odism will continue to be unfrank to that extent. 


merit. 





LOGIC OF POLL FAX EXCISION 
ETITIONS are in circulation looking to an in- 
itiative election to abolish the poll tax in Cali- 

fornia. Naturally, it will receive plenty of signatory 
support. Whoever heard of a man who would refuse 
to avail himself of a chance to reduce his tax burden? 
However, let not the man of tangible property imag- 
ine for a moment that he can escape one penny of 
taxes which the state budget demands by avoiding 
the poll tax. If the revenue to carry on the govern- 
ment is curtailed in this source it must be supplied 
and the burden allotted in another form. 
Wriggle as one may the assessor is bound to get the 
property owner in the end. 

Thousands of laboring men, artisans, and clerks 
who own no property yet are enjoying all the bene- 
fits of a stable government contribute to the support 
of the latter only through the imposition of the poll 
tax. If this is abolished they will not only escape all 
share in the public taxation, but will have shunted 
their just proportion of taxes on to the shoulders of 
the more thriftily-disposed whose earnings have per- 
mitted the accumulation of a home, the result of years 
of economy and hard work. We contend that such 
a shifting is manifestly unjust; it penalizes the frugal 
and industrious, while exempting those who perhaps 
have been careless and slothful in their habits. Not 
all. of course, but many of those relieved of the tax. 

State Controller Nve is of the opinion that so far 
as it is capable of analysis the thing behind the agi- 
tation for abolishment of <he poll tax is a vague kind 
of idea that the only just basis for taxation is prop- 
erty, which, argues the controller, will not stand the 
test of critical analysis. He contends that the best 
theory of taxation is that ‘he necessary financial bur- 
dens of the state shall be borne by each individual in 
Proportion to his ability to bear them. Property is 
good evidence of this, but not the only evidence of it. 
There ate many men in receipt of liberal incomes 
who possess little tangible property which, by the 
way, 1s an excellent argument for the income tax, as 
we have previously urged. 


elsewise 


Of course, the poll tax i: inpopular, all taxes are 
for that matter, particularly direct taxes, but why it 
should be denounced as “infamous,” as a few of the 
more intemperate advocates of its abolition are fond 
of doing 1s not apparent. We have yet to meet with 
a good logical argument why it should be wiped out 
nor is it explained to our satisfaction how its loss is 
to be faced. Its special function is to aid in maintain- 
ing the public schools by providing for the payment 
of the salaries of teachers in the primary and gram- 
mar grades. It yields for that purpose about $700,000 
annually, with an increase corresponding with that of 
added population. If the tax is repealed it will mean 
an annual loss of about $80 to the teacher, it is esti- 
mated. At the same time free text books costing the 
State about $300,000 a year are proposed, which amend- 
ment is likely to carry. Who is to make good the 
million dollars involved in these two items? If the 
transient, the foreigner, the floating population es- 
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capes all dues, and the poll tax is about the only 
means of reaching this class, then the great body of 
the thrifty among us must make good the deficit 


created. 





DAMON AND PYTHIAS AT WAR 
EMOCRATS have not failed to take advantage 
D of the three-cornered fight in the Republican 
party this year and of the charges and counter- 
charges so freely interchanged between the two lead- 
ing contestants for the presidential nomination. It 
has been a legitimate point of attack to those of op- 
posing political faith and has yielded rich returns. 
Senator Stone of Missouri is the latest knight to 
reach for a lance and go tilting at the weak spots in 
his opponent’s armor. The senator is so shocked by 
the exhibitions afforded by Messrs. Taft, Roosevelt 
and La Follette that they fill him with grief and 
shame, and with an eye single to the welfare of the 
country he is impelled to call the attention of his 
fellow-creatures to the unseemly wrangles between 
the Republican leaders, one a President, one a former 
President, another a United States senator and 
through the Congressional Record contrast such re- 
prehensible conduct with the dignified course of the 
Democratic candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion that all may look upon the two pictures and say 
which party makes the stronger appeal. 
Without doubting Senator Stone’s 
statement that his heart swells with indignation be- 
cause of this blot placed on the American escutcheon 
by gentlemen “who have brought our nationality into 
the shadow of shame” we cannot forget that his 
reference to “this black chapter in American his- 
tory” is excellent political appeal to the country to 
desert Republican standards for the nonce to rally 
around the Democratic candidate. AIr. Stone opens 
his remarks by recalling the ancient story of Damon 
and Pythias, the Biblical lives of David and Jonathan 
and the unselfish affection each had for the other 
whose combined spirits, it had been supposed, had 
been reincarnated in the corpus of Theodore Roose- 
velt and beneath the broad bosom of W5lliam 
Howard Taft until the susceptible and too gullible 
American people were felicitous in the thought that 
these two supposedly great Americans were indis- 
solubly united in patriotic devotion to the public 
welfare— 


anatomical 


Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 


But alas, the slimy, poisonous serpent of ambition 
crawled across the path they were walking and di- 
vided them. It was the same old serpent that in- 
vaded the Garden of Eden, this Missouri expert as- 
sures us: 


He comes into the world off and on, and too 
often in diverse forms and with many varieties of 
temptation, In this instance he appeared as the 
vaulting angel of ambition, pointing each of these 
mighty men and erstwhile devoted friends to the 
dazzling bauble of temporal power. Both had 
tasted the bittersweet of power and liked it over- 
much. Both were tempted and both fell. Each 
craved too much the limelight and the luscious 
plum of place and power. As a result both threw 
sweet friendship to the winds and poised their 
spears for a mortal combat for the thing—this 
thing of power—each most desired. For years they 
had walked arm in arm along flowering paths and 
under blue skies bending low. Then came this sa- 
tanic angel of ambition waving his hands, and, 
presto! change! a dark cloud spread over the sky. 
Instead of peace we have had war—war with 
knives and knives to the hilt. As a consequence of 
this ferocious contest the country and the world 
has been treated to a series of spectacular vaude- 
ville Stunts in politics without a parallel in our 
history and which I devoutly hope will not be again 
repeated. 


What an opportunity, this, for Democratic satire, 
for Jeffersonian sarcasm, and how Senator Stone 
revels in his theme! He pictures the former friends 
circling the country storming at each other “like 
pickpockets, in language akin to the vernacular of a 
fishmarket or worse” while the world looks on aghast 
and the press and reading public of Europe and all 
the enlightened nations everywhere criticize, cartoon, 
laugh, and taunt. What a spectacle for the sainted 
dead to behold! They who were once mighty actors 
here—Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and other 
great Presidents! Imagine them gadding about the 
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country running a campaign for the presidency of 
the United States much as a candidate for constable 
might electioneer in one of the red-light districts of 
a great city. No wonder Mr. Stone thought it well 
to preserve this sad spectacle for the benefit of fu- 
ture historians by incorporating it in the Congres- 
sional Record as a sort of warning to other Repub- 
lican candidates for the presidency. Noble man! 


Nor did the senator fail to recount the charges 
preferred by La Follette in regard to the alleged con- 
tributors to Roosevelt’s campaign fund — towit, 
Messrs. Perkins, Gary and Hanna; nor yet omit 
preserving for future reference the story of how the 
Harvester trust prosecution was diverted. Many of 
the uncomplimentary remarks addressed by Messrs. 
Taft and Roosevelt to each other were also put in 
cold storage, not forgetting the colonel’s imputation 
regarding the President’s mental capacity given pub- 
licity at Marion, Ohio, about which time Mr. Taft 
was delivering himself of this tearful jeremaid: 

The memory of the names Mr. Roosevelt has 
called me still lingers in my ears. Since the time 
he began his personal attacks on me he has used 
all the epithets he could think of, and all the names 
in the calendar, such as no president has ever been 


subjected to by a man who has had two terms in 
that office. 


Which lamentation was presently followed by 
wrath as he proceeded to blister Roosevelt with epi- 
thets, calling him an egottst, honey-fugler (dread- 
ful!) a neurotic and similar endearing terms, La 
Follette’s description of Mr. Taft is not overlooked: 
“The amiable, easy-going fat man” he dubbed the 
President of the United States on the public plat- 
form and scored both Taft and Roosevelt for “drag- 
ing” the honor of the presidentcy into the “mire” of 
personal villification. Representative McKinley, Mr. 
Taft’s manager, 1s found characterizing Mr. Roose- 
velt as a dictator of “consummate gall,” and so on 
ad nauseam. We do not blame the Democrats for 
taking advantage of this situation which their politi- 
cal opponents have created. It 1s fair attack. They 
would be foolish to ignore it. It all goes to prove 
what we have repeatedly asseverated that the Repub- 
lican party can ill afford to entrust any of these men 
with the party leadership this year anc that the only 
safe way is to eliminate all from consideration and 
choose ‘a candidate like Mr. Justice Hughes who ts 
in nowise involved in these repreheysible assaults. 
Only in his direction lies Republican victory next 
November. 





STRINDBERG’'S MORBID PLAY, “THE FATHER” 
OR several weeks Oland and Burt have been 
presenting at the Berkeley Lyceum “The Fath- 

er.” by the great Swedish dramatist, Strindberg. 
The play seems to be the work of a misogynist, but 
it shows a wonderful grasp of the principles under- 
lying dramatic construction. The first act, laying 
the foundation for all that follows, is superbly writ- 
ten. The play concerns the struggle between father 
and mother for domination in determining the fu- 
ture of their child. It appears that the house ts 
riven by different faiths and each one of the wom- 
en, mother, grandmother and nurse is trying her 
hand at the child. The father is a scientist and 
he wants her not to be brought up blindly to any 
given religion, but to be taught something to dispel 
her ignorance. She is his idea of immortality. 
Through her future only can he persist after death. 
He is talking the matter over with his wife’s brother, 
a preacher when they are interrupted by the en- 
trance of a soldier, Nojd, who it seems has had re- 
lations with one of the kitchen girls. He is urged 
to make reparation to the girl and at least support 
her child. The man says he would be glad to do 
this if he were sure that the child were his, but of 
that he never can be certain and he is not willing 
to saddle himself with the burden of another man’s 
offspring. Neither captain nor priest can gainsay 
his argument. When the wife makes her appear- 
ance, it is clear at once that she and her husband 
are entirely out of sympathy. 

In the course of the conversation between them, 
Nojd’s remark about the fatherhood of his child is 
mentioned and it takes root in the wife’s mind. 
She begins to see how she may gain her point, and 
one guesses what she will do when the time arrives. 
A new doctor has come to the post. The father 
asks especially that he be told at once when the 
doctor appears, but the wife with feminine duplicity 
does not carry out his wishes. She has her end 
to gain and she uses to full advantage the few min- 
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utes she secures with the doctor. She tells him 
that her husband is insane and as proof asserts that 
he says he can tell what is going to happen on other 
planets by looking through a microscope. She fur- 
ther tells him that in the years that they have been 
married the captain has never made a decision with- 
out changing his mind, and it is quite evident why. 
Primed with this information the doctor is ready 
to misinterpret everything the Captain says and 
does. Moved by the tactful desire not to irritate 
an insane man he leads him to do and say things 
that apparently confirm the wife’s diagnosts. How- 
ever, he learns that the Captain has quite a reputa- 
tion as a scientist and that he has been studying 
meteoric stones with a spectroscope and that he pre- 
tends to know only what the spectroscopic analysis 
tells him. He learns also that the Captain has not 
been able to secure the books he needs. For six 
months letters and telegrams have not been an- 
swered. The doctor is puzzled, especially when, in 
questioning the wife a little later, she denies ever 
having mentioned a microscope and justifies her ac- 
tion in intercepting the Captain’s mail with the 
plea of protecting herself and child from the mania 
of an insane spendthrift. She wishes complete con- 
trol over her child. 


The father has made up his mind for the girl’s 
good to send her away to school. He insists that 
she shall go in two weeks and then the mother de- 
fics him. She tells him that a mother has more part 
in her child than the father has and is consequently 
more concerned with its future. She also tells him 
that in the beginning he appealed to the mother in 
her, but when she found she was mistress as well, 
then she hated while she loved and that where their 
child came it meant war between them. The strong- 
er will win, she tells him, and there is no doubt who 
the stronger will be. She ends by putting the 
thought in his mind that the child is not his. He 
begins to brood over it and comes to the conclusion 
that there is no way to prove his fatherhood beyond 
a doubt. He remembers a time several years after 
their marriage when they had no children, and he 
lay ill. He heard some one in the next room tell 
his wife that as she had no child she could not in- 
herit her husband's fortune. Afterward, a child was 
born. A lieutenant who was much about the house 
nay have been its father. He learns that his let- 
ters to the booksellers have been intercepted and 
that in the interval of writing the fruits of his 
scientific works have been lost to him because others 
working on the same problem have been able to 
publish results that he first obtained. AJl this he- 
gins to work on his mind. He pleads with his wite 
to admit that the lieutenant is the father of his 
child. She says again and again that it is nonsense, 
but his judgment is now too warped for him to dis- 
tinguish the truth from her insinuations. He pleads 
for his sanity only to be told that his case is already 
in the hands of the lunacy commission. The net has 
closed around him. In his rage he throws a lighted 
lamp at the door as his wife closes it behind her. 
The wife is then able to have him treated like a 
hopelessly insane man. Finally, he tries to shoot 
his daughter to save her from the influences about 
her, is put into a straight jacket and as a result 
dies with a stroke of apoplexy. In the crisis the 
wife turns to the child and throwing her arms about 
her cries exultantly, “Mine, mine!” As the stronger 
she has won. 

The whole thing is morbid to the extreme. It 1s 
doubtful if many women have lived so consummate- 
ly fiendish. Yet the germs are in all of us and, 
perhaps, unconsciously many of us use the methods 
that the wife finds so effective. Mr. Orland, possi- 
bly, did not rise to the full height of the part, but 
it is just as well that he did not for if all that is 
in the role were portrayed, it would be impossible 
to sit through the play. It would be so must too 
poignant. He played the part sincerely and with 
the help of good team work from the cast, gave a 


clear idea of Strindberg’s contradiction of the [b- 


senesque interpretation of the bonds that convention 
has placed about woman, and his contention that 
man is the more bound by his inability to cope with 
feminine unscrupulous defense of her young. Miss 
Ivan overplays the wife. She has lost something 
since the first night. It seems that in her nervous- 
ness she gave a very good performance, for which 
she was much praised. And she evidently drew the 
conclusion that the more she emphasized the method, 
the better she would be; but now she presents things 
so strenuously, that much of the force of the char- 
acter is lost. Some things would make a stronger 
impression upon the audience if they were allowed 
to present themselves. For example, there is no need 
of a shocked expression from the wife when, as she 
sits beside her husband, bound by the straight jacket, 
she inadvertently asks for his hand. The request is 
ghastly enough without that. Mr. Burt plays the 
soldier Nojd with . fitting sense of humor and 
interesting eye-play. The old nurse played by Louise 
Dempsey is a wonderfully beautiful and pathetic 
characterization. ANNE .BAGE. 
New York; May 27, lor: 
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well, certainly thirty years ago—l have held 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich in steadfast affection, 
my.devotion increasing in degree as { became better 
acquainted with his profound optimism, his delight- 
ful humor and his graceful style, that find their per- 
fection in “Margery Daw,” and in “From Ponkapog 
to Pesth.” But most of all I cherish his charming 
poetry, in which his rare literary qualities and high 
ideals appeal to me with irresistible force. | 

With Aldrich, his art predominates. While I ad- 
nnt that “the story’s the thing,’ I confess to a 
strong predilection for the manner, the style of the 
telling and in the work of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
this craving is abundantly satisfied. I can recall 
tew writers who have so delicate a touch, so subtle 
a sense of the beauties of expression, either in prose 
or poetry, as this polished artificer. 

There is a richness of color in his work, almost 
Oriental in its brilliancy, a blending of poet and 
romanticist in which, however. the purity of the New 
England atmosphere is ever apparent. Picturesque 
and tender, simple, yet fanciful, spiced with rare 
humor and possessing strong sympathetic feeling, 111 
both his prose and poetry these characteristics im- 
press one, 

I cannot agree with that critic who asserts that 
Mr. Aldrich’s work suggests the labor of the file, so 
increasingly fastidious, that it becomes a melancholy 
thing. Naturally, his earlier impulses evince more 
spontaneity, more freshness, than his later produc- 
tions, but what is absent in the latter—I won't say 
imissed—is more than compensated for by the artistic 
beauties that abound. What could be more subtle, 
more delicately poetic than his “Death Defied.” 
which was first published in the Century nearly twen- 
ty years ago, when the author had entered on his 
fiftv-sixth year? 


Eva since I read “The Story of a Bad Boy’— 


There dwells one bright Immortal on the earth, 
Not Known of all men. They who know her not 
Go hence forgotten from the House of Life, 

Sons of oblivion. 


To her once came 
That awful shape which all men hold in dread, 
And she with steadfast eyes regarded him, 
With heavenly eyes half sorrowful, and then 
Smiled,and passed by, “And who art thou,” he cried, 
“That lookest on me and art not appalled, 
That seem’st so fragile, yet defieth Death? 
Not thus do mortals face me! Who art thou?” 


But she no answer made: silent she stood; 
Awhile in holy meditation stood, 

And then moved on thro’ the enamoured air, 
Silent. with luminous, uplifted brows— 

Time’s sister, Daughter of Eternity— 

Death's deathless enemy, whom men name Love, 


No trace of the file here. Polished, yes, to an ex- 
quisite contour, but rich in its imagery, as faultless 
in form as it is delicately sweet in its dreamy con- 
ception. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Aldrich, despite 
the “chiselled perfection” of his art, was not a 
college man, although at a later period he was to 
enjoy the classic atmosphere of Boston for many 
years. At seventeen his father died and his plans 
for Harvard had to be set aside. He went to New 
York and for twelve years moved in a literary center 
of less serious tone than was characteristic of the 
New England city. At twenty he was associate 
editor of the Home Journal, under N. P. Willis, and 
until he attained his twenty-ninth year found com- 
pamonship with Stedman, Stoddard, Bayard taylor, 
Walt Whitman, and Fitz James O’Brien, all of 
whom made much of the young poet and gentle hit- 
morist. This literary affiliation, sparkling and vola- 
tile, undoubtedly aided in developing the tenderly 
humorous side of his nature, mellowing the New 
England asperities, that in a colder, less sympathetic 
environment might have become more assertive, 

With his tendencies thus formed, or rather nur- 
tured, he returned in 1866 to Boston to become the 
editor of Every Saturday, a post he held for six 
years, when he resigned to make a long tour abroad 
Many of the daintiest poetic creations were given to 
the public in this period of his life. Huis experiences 
gained in Europe are embodied in that delightful 
book of travel papers “From Ponkapog to Pesth,” 
For six years, from 1875 to 1881, he wandered as his 
fancy willed, returning to Boston or Cambridge in 
the intervals not passed abroad. Appointed editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, for nine years, or unti] 1890, 
his cultured literary mind was felt in the directing 
of that famous magazine, short absences across the 
Atlantic lending fresh inspiration to his pen. In 
these nine years much of what is his best work in 
poetry and essays ‘enriched the pages of the maga- 
zine. His love for travel amounted almost to a 








passion and in 1894 he made a journey around the 
world. The death of his son Charles, ten years 
later, was the one great sorrow of his life, coming 
when he had attained his sixty-eighth year. ‘The 
twin brother of Charles, Talbot, and Ars. Aldrich, 
were at the poet's bedside when he passed quietly 
from life, as the afternoon shadows were lengthen- 
ing, Tuesday, March 19, in his seventy-first year. 
His was not an eventful life. nor yet one of great 
literary production, if quantity 1s considered, but if 
quality shall be regarded as the standard of meas- 
urement, then the memory of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
will not suffer slight. Jt is admitted bv his most 
captious critics that Mr. Aldrich has greatly enriched 
our literary belongings—which incline to strength ney 
expression rather than to lightness of touch—with 
the “bijouterie of poetic art.” Says Mr. Edward H. 
Clement, mm considering the Portsmouth-born poet: 


He brought to us a suppleness of line and fine 
warmth of color; a daintiness and delicacy of pol- 
ish, that were really exotic in New England, more 
French, or rather Parisian, than Yankee, in char- 
acter. His vers de societe were really the “article 
de Paris” in literature. He carved a cherry-stone 
and twisted up silver thread into Russian-like jew- 
elry as hardly any other American artist has been 
able to do. No wonder that he has been translated 
into French and Dutch with admiration. 


Although Mr. Aldrich was disposed to consider 
the charming ballad of “Baby Bell,” which he wrote 
before he had attained his nineteenth year, as a 
trifle of no great literary merit, the popularity of 
this little masterpiece has survived for half a cen- 
tury, due to its exquisite structure and finish. It is 
not quite in the style of our modern poets, but there 
is fine feeling and beautiful imagery throughout. 
Let me freshen your memory of “ 3aby Bell” by 
quoting the opening and closing stanzas, 


Have you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of ours? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar; 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the elisteninge depths of even— 
Its bridges, running to and fro 

O’er which the white-winged angels go, 
Bearing the holy Dead to Heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers—those feet 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of the celestial asphodels. 

They fell like dew upon the flowers; 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet 
And thus came dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of ours. 


[here are seven divisions that follow and they 


portray with artistic simplicity the advent of Baby 
Bell, with that delicious May and the swallows, the 
robins and the flowers of spring. Then, when 


The grapes hung purpling, range on range: 
And time wrought just as rich a change, 


the shadow fell on the house, and the little one 
whose coming had cost the life of the mother, was 
recalled: 


At last he came, the messenger, 
The messenger from unseen lands: 
And what did dainty Baby Bell? 
She only crossed her little hands, 
she only looked more meek and fair! 
We parted back her silken hair, 
We wove the roses round her brow— 
White buds, the summer’s drifted snow— 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers 
And thus went dainty Baby Bell 
Out of this world of ours. 


It was while Mr. Aldrich was in INe@Ww-Y On 47 
sisting N. P. Willis in the editing of the Home 
Journal that he met Lilian Woodman whom he mar- 
ried. His mcome was so modest that he hesitated 


to ask the girl he loved to share it with him and 
it 1s related that he wrote: 


Woodman, spare T. RB. 
Touch not a Single curl; 

He cannot shelter thee, 
Thou most expensive ein. 


_ but his good friend Edwin Booth so encouraged 
him im his wooing that he put aside hesitancy. In 
the household edition of his poems is a capital re- 
production of a pen-and-ink sketch of the author, 
showing these same curls caressing the poet’s fore- 
head,—not so luxuriant, of course,—to which he re- 
ferred in the bon mot quoted. 

One who knew him well tells us that Mr. Aldrich’s 
happy conceits of this nature were one of the most 
characteristic and revealing marks of his talent. 
They were witty without effort and always delic- 
rously absurd. One of his gravely humorous sug- 
gestions to his wife, at a company dinner, was that 














the family cat be saddled and bridled, so that the 
servant, who was falling over the animal every few 
minutes, might ride her around the table. 

It 1s easy to trace in his poems the high regard 
he entertained for that earlier “exquisite,” Robert 
Herrick, whose lyrics to imaginary beauties have en- 
deared him to others than Mr. Aldrich. In the 
division of his complete poems labeled “Interludes” 
is a poem headed “Hesperides,” the opening couplet 
reading: 

If thy soul, Herrick, dwelt with me, 
This is what my songs would be: 


Then, after reciting the range they should take, he 
ends by telling us he would make his poems— 


Frref as thy |lyrics@itlermmicl wear eo, 
And polished as the bosom of a star. 


Once again, in his footnotes, titled “A Hint from 
Flerrick.” he evidences his delight in the poet who 
poured out his soul to “Julia,” as follows: 


NO slightest golden rhyme he wrote 
That held something men must quote: 
Thus by design or chance did he 
Drop anchors to posterity. 


Almost a suggestion of envy in that! 

lwo years before his death Mr. Aldrich declared 
he would write no more poetry, but he did, as wit- 
ness his beautiful tribute to Longfellow, composed 
i celebration of the poet's centenary aniversary 
and read at Cambridge February 27, only three 
weeks before the writer of it died. 

I inention this because I want to direct your atten- 
tion to a poem of his called “The Flight of the 
Goddess” in which he confesses: 


A man should live in @ garret aloof, 
And have few friends, and go poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof, 
To keep the Goddess constant and glad. 


It was thus she dwelt with him, sat at his table, 
haunted his bed;—in that Harrow, eatieattic, thar 
once held his lares and penates. But came a time 
When he bade the house-tops farewell, said good- 
bye to the stars and clouds, but planned to take the 


goddess, the spirit of poetry with him. The poem 
concludes: 


And the woman I loved was now my bride, 
And the house I wanted was my own; 

I turned to the goddess satisfied — 
But the goddess had somehow flown. 


Contrast that attic, in which the goddess loved toa 
dwell, with the palatial home on Mt. Vernon street 
ot the poet's later life. One who was a regular 
visitor there says of it: 


In this superb house, thanks to the “discriminat- 
1g ardor” of both husband and wife in household 
decoration, all the rooms on all the floors were rich 
with rare and fascinating objects gathered in wide 
travel and research, and yet all was pervaded by 
a well-bred quietness of tone and air of comfort. 
Besides his own earnings and royalties on his per- 
ennially “best selling books,” he had the advantage 
of friendly financial tips for investing. It is a 
question, which some of his admirers have raised, 
whether this richness or luck did not clog his pro- 
ductivity, as a honey-bee sometimes becomes too 
richly Jaden with his Sweets for flight. Certain 
It Is that he held as the crown and sanctum sanc- 
torum of this great Mr. Vernon-street establish- 
ment, his literary workshop. It was at the Cop Of 
the house, with its wonderful view of the great 
cirele all around the horizon, and even more won- 
derful at night than by day, as Mark Twain has 
deseribed it Here, as in the Atlantic Monthly 
Office, he could obtain that complete seclusion and 
isolation which all literary workers find the first 
essential of production. 


Seclusion, and the broad outlook over roofs which 
the earlier attic gave,—but, the elusive goddess! She 
was fonder of the bare walls, and the grime of the 
city, apparently. Well, poverty, we all know, is a 
great incentive to creative work. Still, there is the 
consolatory thought that in the rare intervals when 
the poet did coax back the muse she played him no 
scurvy tricks—the quality was as good as ever. 

L think his Interludes are among his daintiest and 
most fanciful creations, so perfect in form and finish 
Do you remember, “The One White Rose?” 


A sorrowful woman said to me 
“Come in and look on Our Chl 

1 saw an angel at shut of day, 
And it never spoke—but smiled. 


I think of it in the city’s streets, 
I dream of it when I rest— 
The violet eyes, the waxen hands, 
And the one white rose on the breast! 


Then that perfect gem “The Nocturne” : 
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Up to her chamber window 
A slight wire-trellis goes, 

And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 


I lounge in the ilex shadows, 
I see the lady lean, 

Unclasping her silken girdle 
The curtain’s folds between. 


She smiles on her white-rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand 

And helps him in at the window— 
1 see it where I stand! 


To her searlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time— 

Ah, me; it was he who won her 
Because he dared to climb! 


In “Heredity” Mr. Aldrich gives us a glimpse of 
his forbears and poetically accounts for certain char- 
acteristic traits: 


A soldier of the Cromwell stamp 
With sword and psalm-book by his side, 
At home alike in church and camp, 
Austere he lived, and smileless died, 


But she, a creature soft and fine— 
From Spain, some say, some say from france; 
Within her veins leapt blood like wine— 
She led her Roundhead lord a dance! 


In Grantham church they lie asleep; 
Just where, the verger may not know;— 
Strange, that two hundred years should Keep 
The old ancestral fires aglow! 


In me these two have met again; 
To each my nature owes a part: 

To one, the cool and reasoning brain, 
To one, the quick, unreasoning heart. 


One of the most famous of these jewels of his 
craft is “Identity”: You will recognize it instantly. 
The artist Vedder has used the idea in one of his 
best known paintings. 


Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In twilight-land—in No-man’s land— 

Two hurrying shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


“And who are you?’cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 
“I know not,” said the second Shape, 

“tT only died last night.” 


Naturally, the poet's extensive travels in the far 
east resulted in a quota of song rich in gay colorings 
and redolent of Oriental scenes. One of the most 
vivid of his “Cloth of Gold” pictures is “When the 
Sultan Goes to Ispahan.” It tells a story, known 
wherever a woman's eyes glance and a man’s heart 
beats. I shall not attempt to excuse it, either. 


When the Sultan Shah-Zaman 

Goes to the city Ispahan, 

Even before he gets so far 

As the place where the clustered palm trees are, 
At the last of the thirty palace-gates, 

The flower of the harem—Rose-in-Bloom 

Orders a feast in his favorite room. 


If the feast were such as the poet describes, the 
one for whom it was prepared—not the Sultan—must 
have had a severe case of indigestion for look you, 
it ses; 


Glittering squares of colored ice, 

Sweetened with syrup, tinctured with spice, 

Creams, and cordials, and sugared dates; 

Syrian apples, Othmanee quinces, 
Lemons and citrons, and apricots, 

And wines that are known to eastern princes; 
And Nubian slaves, with smoking pots 

Of spiced meats and costliest fish 

And all that the curious palate could wish— 

Pass in and out of the cedarn doors. 


There is dancing in this eastern paradise where— 


Sits Rose-in-Bloom on a silk divan 
Sipping the wines of Astrakhan; 
And her Arab lover sits with her. 
That’s when the Suitan Shah-Zaman 
Goes to the city Ispahan. 


For the sake of the great trust I repose in the 
sex of which Rose-in-Bloom is 80 faithful a type, | 
could have wished that the poet had desisted at this 
point. But no, he continues: 


Now when I see an extra light 
Flaming, flickering on the night 
From my neighbor’s casement opposite, 
I know as well as I know to pray, 
I know as well as a tongue can say, 
That the innocent Sultan Shah-Zaman 
Has gone to the city Ispahan. 


T am tempted to linger with those trifles collated 
under the head “Bagatelle,” but I’ll confine myself 
to one only, “Carpe Diem’: 

By studying my lady’s eyes 

I’ve grown so learned day by day 
So Machiavelian in this wise, 

That when I send her flowers, I say 
To each small flower (no matter what, 

Geranium, pink or tuberose, 
Syringa, or forget-me-not, 

Or violet), before it goes: 








“Be not triumphant, little flower, 
When on her haughty heart you lie, 

But modestly enjoy your hour: 
She’ll weary of you by and by.” 


Of his drama in verse, the most masterly piece of 
work is “Mercedes,” an intensely dramatic play in 
miniature, in which Julia Arthur appeared. It tra- 
verses the familiar theme of passion vs. patriotism, 
condensed with great art into a single act. Another 
of his verse dramas is “Judith and Holofernes,” 
which Nance O’Neil included in her repertory. It 
was a great disappointment to the poet-dramatist 
that Nance O'Neil’s failure to achieve success, owing 
to the machinations of the theatrical trust, should 
have brought disaster to his dramatic am)itions. 
“Paulina Pavlovna” is the shortest of his poetic 
dramas, but in it 1s apparent the finest artistry of 
his craft. It is essentially Russian in theme and 
treatment. 


To his sonnets high praise has been rendered by 
the most competent critics, who agree in regarding 
them as among the most perfect in modern English. 
Nor are they totally of a sentimental character. As 
exhibiting strong nervous force in the one and per- 
fection in detail in the other let me quote you 
first, “Fredericksburg” and second “Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” 


The inereasing moonlight drifts across my bed 
And on the churchyard by the road, I know 
It falls as white and notselessly as snow : 
‘Twas such a night two -weary summers fied; 
The stars, as now, were waning overhead. 
Listen! Again the shrill-lipped bugles blow 
Where the swift currents of the river flow 
Past Fredericksburg; far off, the heavens are red 
With sudden conflagration: on yon height 
Linstock in hand, the gunners hold their breath; 
A signal rocket pierces the dense night, 
Flings its spent stars upon the town beneath. 
Hark! the artillery passing on the right, 
Hark! the black squadrons wheeling 
death. 


down to 


Note the perfection of form in the other, “Pur- 
suit of Happiness” : 


When I behold what pleasure is pursuit, 

What life, what glorious eagerness it is; 

Then mark how full-possession falls from this, 
How fairer seems the blossom, than the fruit— 
I am perplexed, and often stricken mute 

Wondering which attained the higher bliss, 

The winged insect, or the chrysalis 
It thrust aside with unreluctant foot, 

Spirit of verse, that still elud'’st my art, 
Thou uncaught rapture, thou swift-fleeting fire, 

O, let me follow thee with hungry heart 
If beauty’s full possession kill desire! 

Still flit away in moonlight, rain and dew, 
Will-of-the-wisp, that I may still pursue. 


Yet a third classic example of his art im sonnet 
writing is “By the Potomac,” while still another, 
“Egypt,” is equally as faultless in style as it 1s beau- 
tiful in conception. 


Mr. Aldrich was essentially an idealist. He had 
little sympathy with the school that insisted on an- 
alysis, introspection and reflection. His views on 
the subject are embodied in one of his interludes 
which he calls “Realism”: 


Romance beside his unstrung lute 
Lies stricken mute. 
The old-time fire, the antique grace, 
You will not find them anywhere. 
Today we breathe a commonplace, 
Polemie, scientific air. 
We strip illusion of her veil: 
We vivisect the nightingale 
To probe the secret of his note. 
The Muse in alien ways remote 
Goes wondering. 


At this point it seems appropriate to pause for the 
purpose of getting the estimate of the dean of Amer- 
ican realists, on Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In his 
“Literary Friends and Acquaintances” Mr. Howells 
gives us a pen picture of the poet, essayist and 
critic, who succeeded I:im as editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is interesting to remember that they 
stood in peculiarly close relations for forty years. 
‘They went to Boston at about the same time. They 
‘were nearly of an age, Mr. Aldrich being four 
moriths the older. Both have stood for all that was 
best in literary art, and each has been true to his 
ideals. In his chapter upon “Literary Boston as I 
Knew It,” Mr. Howells pictures the conditions there 
when he began his work on the Atlantic in 1866: 


The publishing house which so long embodied 
New England literature was already attempting 
enterprises out of the line of its traditions, and 
one of these had brought Mr. T. B. Aldrich from 
New York a few days before I arrived upon the 
seene. Mr. Aldrich was the editor of Every Sat- 
urday when I came to be assistant editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. We were of nearly the same 
age, but he had a distinct and distinguished pri- 
ority of reputation, insomuch that in my Western 
remoteness I had always ranged him with such 
elders and betters of mine as Holmes and Lowell, 
and never imagined him the blonde slight youth 
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I found him, with every imaginable charm of 
contemporaneity. It is no part of the office which 
I have intended for these slight and sufficiently 
wandering glimpses of the past to show any writer 
in his final place: and above all I do not presume 
to assign any living man his rank or station. But 
I should be false to my own grateful sense of 
beauty in the work of this poet if I did not at all 
times recognize his constancy to an ideal which 
his name stands for. He is known in several 
kinds, but to my thinking he is best in a certain 
nobler kind of poetry; a serious sort in which the 
thought holds him above the scrupulosities of the 
art he loves and honors so much. Sometimes the 
file slips in his hold, as the file must and will; 
it is but an instrument at the best: but there is 
no mistouch in the hand that lays itself upon the 
reader's heart and with the pulse of the poets 
heart quick and true in it. There are sonnets of 
his, grave, and simple, and lofty, which I think of 
with the glow and thrill possible only from very 
beautiful poetry, and which impart such an emo- 
tion as we can feel only 
When a great thought strikes atong the brain 
And fiushes all the cheek. 


When I[ had the fortune to meet him first, I sup- 


' pose that in the employ of the kindly house we 


were both so eager to serve, our dignities were 
about the same; for if the Atlantic Monthly was a 


| somewhat prouder affair than an eclectic weekly 


| and I was subordinate in 


like Every Saturday, he was supreme in his place, 
mine. The house was 
eareful, in the attitude of its senior partner, not 
to distinguish between us, and we were not slow 


| to perceive the tact used in managing us; we had 





our own joke about it; we compared notes to find 
whether we were equally used in this thing or 
that: and we promptly shared the fun of our dis- 
covery with Fields himself. 

Passing to the prose work of Myr. Aldrich to which 
. must give merely a superficial glance owing to the 


| limitations of space, | revert to “Vhe Story omea 





Bad Boy,” who was “not such a very bad boy,” as 
we all know, and I unhesitatingly pronounce it in- 
comparable as a book 1o1 boys, even for the sated 
tastes of the boys voi to-day, whose perceptions are 
so nearly sumed by the Sunday dreadfuls. In this 
story the author has portrayed, under the name of 
fom Bailey, his bovheod and school life, River- 
mouth, of course, is Portsmouth, where he was born; 
it is also to be found in “The Friend of My Youth,” 
“A Rivermouth Romance,” “Margery Daw,” “Pru- 
dence Palfrey’ and “The Queen of Sheba.” It is 
interesting to know that of recent years the “Bad 
Boy” has been translated into French by Madam 
Bertzon and published as the feuilleton of a Paris 
daily newspaper. 

Aldrich is justly regarded as a master in the art 
of surprise. This clement in ‘Margery Daw” is as 
much of a joke on the reader as the practice of it 
was on John Flemming by his friend Edward De- 
laney. Our regret that Margery is only a myth is 
almost as poignant as was that of Flemming. “The 
Stillwater Tragedy” is his most elaborate novel as 
it is his most serious prose work. His narrative 
style is animated and vivid and the details of a mur- 
der and the confusing of the murderer with the hero 
are worked out with great “detective” ingenuity. In- 
terest of plot also is a main factor of merit in the 
“Queen of Sheba,” where the pathos is deftly in- 
terwoven with the humor furnished by the quaint 
delusions of the insane. 

Of his short stories, who of tts that has read that 
dainty idyll “Our Neighbors at Ponkapog,” can ever 
forget its charm, its simplicity, the delicious surprise 
it unfolds. It is a gem of rare beauty. The humor 


in “Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski” is of the subtlest 








| he possessed to a high degree. 





| what is said, or -—as one critic puts it he is 
| imaginative 


kind; the tenderness in “Pere Antoine's Date-Palm” 
proves the fine sensibilities of the author. His 
proneness to sentimentalism reaches its climax in the 
prose tale “Quite So,” but it is a good story for all 


| that: 


Sumniung up his characteristics as a poet | would 
say that while he is not profound, his suggestions 
give one the impression of great strength behind 
“most 
when stimulating the imagination of 
the reader.” He has a vivid fancy and fervid lan- 
guage. His lyrics are of the clinging kind—he 1s 
lavish with his phrases, and most skillful in their 
selection. His pictures are brilliant, his purity of 
expression remarkable and imagination and humor 
As a word-painter 
he has had few superiors. 

Yet, as Mr. Howells suggests, the “file” slips occa- 
sionally. J confess I have been shocked at times by 
the little carelessnesses displayed in the mechanics 
of his verse. In several instances he attempts to 
rhyme “brow” with “snow,” “Jute” with “foot,” 
“breath” with “beneath,” “bosom” with “blossom,” 
“flood” with “stood,” “cheery” with “sherry,” “blood” 
wae een, train with “again,” and similar slov- 
enly rhymes are to be noted that might be over- 
looked, or at least passed without comment in a 
less gifted craftsman, but which amaze one in this 
artificer. Perhaps others can explain it. I am ata 
loss. But, then, even Homer nodded. 

It is not surprising to learn that Mr. Aldrich was 
averse to being reminded that he was growing old. 
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He admits that he and his wife always made it a 
rule never to celebrate their birthday anniversaries. 
He is quoted as saying that “when one ts over, the 
happiest thought is that I have not been reminded 
Gt ete” 


On his seventieth birthday he temarked tO. a Te 
porter that he didn’t approve it. “I haven’t any 
excuse to make,” he said, “but I promise never to 
allow it to happen again. So long ago as 1886, 
when he reached fifty, he wittily observed to an in- 
terviewer—he was then editing the Atlantic—‘I see 
the morning papers put me down as fifty; they prob- 
ably took it from the encyclopedia which said I was 
born in 1836. Well, I have never undertaken to cor- 
rect the mistake, so have the credit of being older 


than I am.” On the subject of birthdays he re- 
marked to a newspaper friend, in a semi-serious 
vein: 

They are melancholy occasions after all—these 
birthdays. I always like to forget them, if possi- 
ble. I think a@ man ought never to celebrate a 


birthday after the first one—and that of course, he 
never remembers—for each celebration is a sad 
reminder of the fact that he is growing old. It 
seems to me that &@ man ought either to die when 
he is thirty, or live three hundred years. For the 
moment he feels himself at the height of his 
powers, and at the same time realizes that he 
knows so little, the tide turns, and he begins to 
fade away. 





In closing this altogether inadequate appreciation 
of Mr. Aldrich and his art, I feel that I can give the 
reader no better “last thought” of the poet than the 
beautiful poem written for the Longfellow centen- 
ary celebration—his last literary breath—in honor of 
America’s greatest poet. Mr. Aldrich was too il] 
to be present. The poem was read by Mr. Charles 
T. Copeland. It is as follows: 


Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft antiphonal strophes write: 
Moonrise and daybreak come ana go: 
Summer by summer on the height 
he thrushes find melodious breath. 
Here let no vagrant winds that blow 
Across the spaces of the night 
Whisper of death, 
They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass: the spell they wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age. 
And thou, whose voice but yesterday 
Fell upon charmed listening ears, 
Thou shalt not know the touch of years; 
Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 
Thou liveth in thy living word 
As when its cadence first was heard. 
O gracious poet and benign, 
Beloved presence! now as then 
Thou standest by the hearths of men. 
Their fireside joys and griefs are thine: 
Thou speakest to them of their dead 
They listen and are comforted. 
They break the bread and pour the wine 
Of life with thee, as in those days 
Men saw thee passing on the street 
Beneath the elms—O reverend feet 
That walk in far celestia] ways! 


FIN 





Dreamer of Dreams 


I toil not: 
Neither do I spin, 
Nor any dreary task begin: 
For ere the end, dream-fancies wend 
Where drooping willows lowly bend, 
And with the silver-singine stream 
Go wandering in a golden dream— 
The task forgot! 


{ff a tiller of the soil— 
The good soil, rich and moistly sweet, 
Of fallow fields that wait the wheat— 
The seed would spoil, 
The plowshares rust and turn to dust 
Above the earth’s unbroken crust! 
The rippling rill beyond the hill 
With pools of silver, cool and still, 
Would tempt my vagrant soul to stray 
Beyond the fields and far away, 
Beneath the cloudless azure skv 
With bird and butterfly! 


If a weaver at the loom 
Of fragile, snow-white, silken lace, 
A wandering fancy still would trace 

Within the close-walled room— 
A lake, spring-fed, with silver spread 
Moon-shadows! Dropped the tangled thread-— 
To wander far till night unbar 
The pathway of the evening star, 
And moonbeams throw a misty veil 
Of shadow-lace on lilies pale! 

*f of Xk ie 
Of what avail the loom or field? 
The only tribute I ean yield 
In labor’s restless, throbbing mart— 
Songs of a dream-filled heart! 
[S“DITH DALEY, 


























Petty Effort to Arouse Class Hatred 

No more despicable effort to arouse class hatred 
has come to my notice than the editorial admonition 
in the Tribune of last Tuesday to vote for the rate 
regulation ordinance because “straphangers are tired 
of paying for Gutenberg Bibles and buying Gains- 
boroughs for private galleries.” Aside from the fact 
that Mr. Huntington’s interests in Los Angeles are 
of mimor importance compared with his vast hold- 
ings in the Newport Mews, the big shipbuilding con- 
cern on the Atlantic coast, what a contemptible man- 
ner in which to attempt to stir the prejudices of the 
masses. Mr. Huntington's penchant for old books 
and old tapestries is, to my notion, a delightful 
hobby, which only a very rich man can pursue with- 
out harming anybody. The public does not suffer 
since his street railways give better value to the pa- 
trons than ninety-nine surface lines elsewhere. Clean, 
modern cars, excellent service, and a liberal trans- 
fer system combine to please. As for the pay-as- 
you-enter cars they are infinitely preferable to the 
old way of collecting fares, with a conductor eter- 
nally crowding through the aisles and bruising one’s 
pet corns. The Tribune is indulging in petty busi- 
ness when it descends to such picaytne methods to 
carry its point. 








One Sunsetter’s Tribute to Another 

Sunset Club members are treasuring a leaflet is- 
sued by the club officials in memory of the late 
Major Henry JT. Lee, a beloved Sunsetter, who 
passed on a few weeks ago, sincerely mourned by 
his comrades. <A half-tone of the major from a por- 
trait taken by Sunsetter George Stewart, depicting 
our old friend seated beside a great pine, at Squir- 
rel Inn (Alay 29-30 of last year), the familiar pipe 
for the nonce displaced by a cigar, a book of poems 
in his lap, adorns the left inside page. To the right 
are the few and simple words of tribute spoken by 
Sunsetter Elliott at the monthly meeting of the club 
succeeding Major Lee’s death. Here is the heartful 
tribute, uttered as we all stood with bowed heads 
about the speaker: 

A. great and good man has fallen out of our ranks 
—a Sunsetter for whom the earthly sun has for- 
ever set. Let us drink in silence—reverence for 
his Christianity, honor for his attainments, loving 
remembrance for his friendship, and peace, ever- 
lasting peace, to his ashes. 

Major Lee is the seventeenth Sunsetter to drop out 
of the ranks since Charley Willard founded the club 
fourteen years ago. ‘Those preceding, whose names 
are scrolled on the brass tablet sunk into the memor- 
ial oak at Las Cacomites ranch include: Harry W, 
Latham, A. W. Francisco, W. H. Clark, K. H. 
Wade, Fred W. Wood, Frank A. Gibson, Hugh L. 
Macneil, John A. Muir, Leroy E. Mosher, John F. 
Francis, R, H. F. Variel, Jonathan S. Slauson. 
Archie B. McCutchen, Enoch Knight, J. H. Davis- 
son, and Percy R. Wilson. 


Stilson Bros. to the Front 
With stern resolve to regain his former standing 
in the commercial life of Los Angeles Fielding J. 
stilson has buckled down to the fray and in partner- 
ship with his brother, Carroll, has formed the new 
frm of Stilson Bros., actively to engage in the real 
estate business, to which line of endeavor the two 
brothers will devote themselves exclusively, Al] 
their friends will wish them well 


Looking Ahead in Politics 


itis seported that botimleer©. Cates and Hiram 
Johnson have their nominating speeches outlined 
for delivery before the Republican national conven- 
fion next month. The governor will deliver the first 
of the seconding addresses in behalf of Roosevelt 
while Senator Gates will be chief spokesman for 
Johnson when it comes to the naming of a can- 
didate tor the vice presidency. That Colonel Roose- 
velt will select the governor as his rinmning mate, in 
case he 1s nominated, is believed to be assured. It 
has been intimated that the colonel’s favorite would 
he Senator Beveridge of Indiana, but I understand 
that Beveridge has other aspirations. It is said 
that Meyer Lissner not only will succeed George A. 
Knight as Republican national committeeman from 
California, but will be placed in charge of a sub- 


| committee to be appointed for the purpose of look- 
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ing after the campaign in the far western states. 
So far as the Roosevelt contests before the present 
national committee are concerned, George A. Knight 
is to assist in looking after the Colonel's interests. 
Good Wishes for Joseph 

“Joe” Montrose, whose auburn locks and per- 
sonal pulchritude have caused palpitation of the 
heart to countless matinee maidens both at the Bur- 
bank and the Majestic theaters, ts no longer a bach- 
elor. Wednesday morning at Riverside he was mar- 
ried to Miss Grace Travers, one of the most popular 
actresses the city has known, and a charming woman. 
Mr. Montrose ts a half-brother of our local theatri- 
cal wizard, Oliver Morosco, and has been connected 
with the Morosco projects for a number of years. 
He is a canny business man, and a “good fellow.” 
Mrs. Montrose’s parents live in San Francisco, which 
was her home before Mr. Montrose induced her to 
become a member of the Burbank company. After 
a wedding trip through the east, the young folks 
will stay for a time with Mr. and Mrs. Morosco, be- 
fore building a home of their own. The summer 
months will probably be passed at the Morosco 
beach home, for both Mr. and Mrs. Montrose are 
followers of Izaak Walton. 


Athletic Club’s Formal Opening 


There will be great doings at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club week after next when the board of di- 
rectors will recetve all that is best in Los Angeles 
social life at the occasion of the formal opening of 
the club Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 13: 
14 and 15. Ihursday’s program comprises a general 
reception of members and their friends of both sexes. 
from two until 10 o’clock. Friday is the great day 
with a formal dinner at 7:30 and a dance to follow 
at 9 o'clock. Saturday's festivities include a smoker 
at 7 oclock and entertainment for members and 
“stag” guests. It promises to be a gala time in Los 
Angeles. The club equipment is not surpassed by 
any similar athletic association in the west and the 
furnishings are in keeping. Every visitor to this 
superb home of clean athletics should know that to 
the indomitable energy of Frank A. Garbutt is large- 
ly due the inception and completion of this attractive 
home, although no one would ever learn of it from 
the hips of the modest Frank. 








Mr. Huntington and the Committee 

I should like to have been present at the interview 
held last week between Henry E. Huntmegton and 
the committee of the city council relative to the 
public ownership of the Los Angeles Railway prop- 
erties. According to current rumors, Mr. Hunting- 
ton, while extremely cordial to his visitors, uttered a 
few plain truths. The present owners, of course, 
do not have to sell their property and might snap 
their fingers at the city. That, however, is not the 
Huntington way. I am told that he listened to the 
committee’s statement and quietly remarked that if 
his visitors had authority to talk business he was 
prepared to entertain their proposal. At this point 
there was an adjournment, the committee having 
nothing further to offer. 


Parting of the Ways 

Homer Hamlin, city engineer, is facing the pros- 
pect of resigning or having his salary cut to such a 
hgure that he will occupy the position of a subordi- 
nate in his own department. It has heen known for 
a long time that Hamlin and certain of his alleged 
superiors have been at loggerheads. The fact he- 
came apparent four years ago when the city engineer 
first sought to force the storm drain plan in the face 
ot general opposition. The board of public works 
has supported Hamlin when other members of the 
city government were against him. Several times an 
open breach has threatened, matters coming to a 
climax this week when the harbor board took a 
hand. Evidently, Hamlin is to know his fate within 
the next few days. An army engineer may be placed 
im charge of the harbor work. 





Gossip of Bench and Bar 

Tt is curious to note that EF. A. Meserve, plaintiff's 
attorney mm the Newby-Times libel case, has been a 
favorite with the ‘limes management in recent years 
and was the Otis selection for the United States 
senatorship in the Works primary campaign. Judge 
Hunsaker, who ts the attorney for tne defendant, has 
been one of the Good Government leaders ever since 
that organization first began to be recognized in 
this field. It was because of this situation that 
Judge Hunsaker had Denis and Lowentha! brought 
into the case. This reminds me that with the fed. 
eral courts clogged so that defendants are unable 
tO secure a prompt disposition of their cases it is 
beginning to look as if the Southern California 
district is to have an additional circuit judge Tt 
is believed that the new position will be conceded 
to Judge Hunsaker. who might have heen United 
States senator to succeed Frank P. Flint had he 
not preferred to practice law until such time as he 
could go on the bench. Of course, if the new office 
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is created in the life of the present national admin- 
istration, the plum will hardly go to any member of 
the organization which began as the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League. President Taft will see to that. Pri- 
yate letters from Washington indicate however, that 
the new position is unlikely to be made until after 
March 4, 1913. Of course, a Democrat may be 
President then, in which event a member of that 
party will secure the position. Both Judge Erskine 
M. Ross and Judge Olin Wellborn were appointed 
as Democrats. 


Politics After Sixteen Years 

Henry E. Huntington, who is to remain in Los 
Angeles indefinitely, probably will cast his first 
Democratic presidential vote in November. At 
jeast, Mr. Huntington says that in no circumstances 
will he vote for Roosevelt and that his choice of a 
successor to Taft will be William Jennings Bryan. 
There are scores of old line Republicans who do not 
hesitate to declare that they prefer Bryan to Roose- 
velt—several of whom regarded Bryan as almost an 
anarchist when he was a presidential candidate in 
1896. 


Noted Railroad Man Coming 

Southern California’s railway colony is to have 
a distinguished addition before the end of the year, 
in the person of M. E. Ingalls, until recently head 
of the executive committee of the Big Four system. 
Mr. Ingalls, who has lived for half a century in 
Cincinnati, has just retired from active service and 
is to come to this section to live permanently. He 
is a millionaire; a believer in Southern California, 
and while he probably will not actively engage in 
business it is unlikely that he will remain idle. In 
national politics Mr. Ingalis has always been a 
Cleveland Democrat. 


Founded the American National 


W. F. Botsford, lately deceased, ts best remem- 
bered as one of the organizers of the American Na- 
tional Bank, now merged with the Citizens National, 
which he started about twelve years ago, with a 
capital of a million dollars, Mr. Botsford was re- 
garded as a plunger. here was no banking insti- 
tution here then with such a large showing of div- 
idend earning cash. It is being commented upon in 
financial circles that in the last half dozen years 
there have been numerous deaths among those who 
have had an intimate connection with the old Amer- 
ican National, as well as with its successor, the 
Citizens National. J. G. Mossin, cashier in the Bots- 
ford regime in the American National; Cashier 
Phelps, who succeeded him, and Vice President Hull 
have passed away in the last five years. President 
R. J. Waters, whose remarkable capacity for dis- 
covering and strengthening weak spots in the field 
of finance amounted to genius, answered the call 
last year. 





A La Bohemian Club 


Several of the city’s well-known clubs are said to 
be looking for grounds wherein to hold their out- 
door summer festivities. The Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco has been making a feature of such an en- 
tertainment for years, and invitations to these aittairs 
have been solicited among the notables of the land. 
It is aimed to have similar affairs down here, but the 
trouble to this time has been to find a suitable loca- 
tion for the purpose. It has been suggested that 
Verdugo Park be utilized, and Strawberry Valley 
also is considered. There are several suitable parcels 
of land in the San Gabriel forest reserve, and the 
government may be asked for a permit to occupy 
a wooded site. It is believed that before the end of 
the year a convenient location will be found. 


Race No Prejudice in His Report 


San Diego continues to occupy the limelight be- 
cause of the troubles witn which the city is beset. 
In spite of the thousands of words that are sent out 
daily from that city, residents of Los Angeles who 
have had occasion to visit there declare they found 
no real excitement. I wager that Col. Harris Wein- 
stock of Sacramento, who was sent south as the 
governor’s personal emissary to investigate the San 
Diego troubles would not again undertake the task. 
Weinstock undoubtedly was convinced that he was 
performing a public duty in an unselfish manner. He 
is a successful merchant who has accumulated a 
large fortune in business. While a part of his report 
may sound as if he were in favor of the I. W. W., 
there is no doubt that he made an honest attempt 
to get at the truth. It was a stupid blunder which 
permited one correspondent to intimate that the 
Weinstock findings were prejudiced because of a 
racial leaning, due to the fact that Emma Goldman 
and Ben Reitman are Jews. Meyer Lissner is of 
the Hebrew faith, and so is Colonel George A. 
Black, yet they cannot be accused of favoring Gold- 
man and Reitman. Scores of leading citizens of 
California and of the nation are Jews. It was Colo- 
nel Weinstock who once delivered in Los Angeles 














a lecture entitled, “Jesus the Jew.~ The late Her- 
man W. Hellman was a generous subscriber to the 
fund that built and equipped the home of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 


Delegates Now and in the Past 


John M. Eshelman, chairman of the board of pub- 
lic utilities, has decided that he does not care to 
make the trip across the Rockies at this season and 
has designated as his alternate to the Republican 
national convention E. D. Roberts of San Bernar- 
dino, state treasurer by appointment of Governor 
Johnson. Heretofore, the railroads have supplied 
transportation in the form of a special train. [his 
year the Santa Fe will haul the Californians to Chi- 
cago, collecting full fare for its services. There will 
be no passes for any one. ‘The trip is to be made 
quietly, with none of the former frills of free wines 
and other California products to be distributed after 
the arrival of the delegates. The delegation to Bal- 
timore will have all the “trimmings,” however, and 
will go by the Southern Pacific. There is to be no 
free transportation, as the law no longer permits 
such concessions. Incidentally, Timothy Spellacy is 
among the former Wilson leaders who have climbed 
into the Champ Clark haywagon, which will probably 
never arrive. 


Classmate of Late Frank Millet 


My interest in and admiration for the late Frank 
D. Millet, the talented artist lost in the Titanic dis- 
aster, whose acquaintance | first formed in Chicago, 
World’s Fair year, has been enhanced by learning 
that he was a classmate at Harvard of that charm- 
ing gentleman rancher and club man, Mark Sibley 
Severance, of Valencia Farm. Knowing of my high 
regard for his old comrade Mr. Severance was good 
enough to send me the particulars of the recovery of 
Frank Millet’s body, which the class secretary, 
Thomas P. Beal, president of the Second National 
Bank of Boston, furnished, in response to a request 
from Mr. Severance for additional news. Mr. Beal 
wrofe: 

I do not think that I can give you any details in 
regard to Frank Millet’s death beyond those which 
you have doubtless seen in the papers. He went 
down with the ship, I have seen stated, with his 
well-known smile on his face and standing by his 
old-time friend Archie Butt. His body was recov- 
ered and taken to Halifax and his son went there 
and identified it. It was brought to Boston and 
funeral services were held at Mt. Auburn Chapel 
May 2 at 3 p.m. The Rev. Mr. Parks, a Unitarian 
clergyman of Boston, conducted the services, which 
were very simple but very impressive. Warren 
Locke presided at the organ. There was simple 
singing by a quartette. Twenty-three of the fel- 
lows from the class, including Warren Locke, were 
present. Afterward, the body was taken to the 
crematory chapel and committal service was read 
by the Rev. Mr, Parks in the presence of the im- 
mediate family and us fellows. I have asked Gus 
Willson (ex-Governor Willson of Kentucky, anoth- 
er classmate) to write a memorial notice for Millet 
for our business meeting at commencement in 
June. 

I am not surprised to know that Mr. Severance 
is still further depressed by the news just received of 
the death of another classmate and boyhood friend, 
Henry W. Putnam of Boston, making the fourth to 
go within a year. 


Eight Hour Case to Go Higher 


Frank Miller is likely to appeal his case in which 
he made an effort to declare illegal the legislative act 
limiting the employment of women to eight hours a 
day. The Southern California Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion instigated the litigation, employing Frank P. 
Flint to test the law before the state supreme court. 
Now that the issue has been determined adversely 
it is to be taken to the supreme court in Washington. 
Southern California brought up the subject for re- 
view, and it was a justice from this city who gave 
the decision affirming the constitutionality of the 
law. Justice Shaw, before he was elected a member 
of the supreme court of the state, was a judge on 
the superior bench of Los Angeles county. He is 
the father of Hartley A. Shaw, and still calls this 
city home. 


Refugees of the Buford 


Disposition of the Mexican refugees brought here 
by the United States transport Buford is a problem 
confronting the city authorities and before it has 
been solved the public treasury will be mulcted sev- 
eral thousand dollars. A palpable mistake was made 
in not forcing the state department to supply the 
refugees with transportation to their homes, instead 
of unloading part of the duty upon several Southern 
California cities. San Diego, with its hands full of 
its own I. W. W. troubles. is forced to Jook after a 
number of the Americans delivered by the Buford, 
and Los Angeles will have to assume a similar re- 
sponsibility. While these people have lost their 
worldly possessions and are facing poverty, natural- 
ly, they resent being treated as objects of charity. 
They declare they went to Mexico at the invitation 
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of the Mexican government, believing that the em- 
ployment which took them into the country would 
be permanent, and that their lives and property would 
be safe. Many of them invested their savings, and 
intend filing claims against the government of Mex- 
ico. Meantime, they are a public charge—and their 
opinion of President Taft's administration 1s any- 
thing but complimentary. 





Joy Ride Stealers to Get Theirs 

Auto thieving for the purpose of joy riding will 
probably be made a felony at the next session of the 
legislature. Owners of machines complain that their 
property is not safe anywhere, if left in the open 
after dark, even for a few minutes. [here appear 
to be organized gangs of otherwise respectable 
youngsters, who do not hesitate to take any machine 
that appeals to their fancy. The purloined cars are 
driven into the country in the roughest style and 
are left by the joy riders in out of the way places, 
occasionally wrecked beyond recognition. Arrests 
are infrequent and the culprit usually is dismissed 
with the admonition that he is under probation for a 
time. Even where the offense has been repeated 
punishment has not been inflicted. 


Reasonable Rates Assured 


Arizona’s summer appropriation of Southern Cali- 
fornia has begun, and indications point to a larger 
crowd than ever before. Beach cottages are not to 
be placed at a prohibitive figure this year, as was the 
case least season when the exorbitant rentals result- 
ed in scores of vacant places at Venice throughout 
the hot spell. This year, prices aré exceptionally 
reasonable and the low cost of apartments is an 
agreeable surprise. It promises to prove the most 
successful summer season in the history of Southern 
California. 





Improvements at Whittier 


Fred C. Nelles is said to be effecting a revolution 
at Whittier. He has taken hold of the state school 
and the inmates are beginning to realize that the 
new superintendent is a friend. While the school 
has been an expensive institution it has not proved 
a great success, owing to the activities of politic- 
ians. While conditions are still far from ideal the 
changes that have been accomplished give promise 
of a more auspicious future. 


Free Spech tn San Diego 

Commodore E. J. Louis reminds me that San 
Diego is not wholly inimical to free speech and that 
I am in error to that extent. The city ordinances 
are not opposed to free speech, he assures me, but 
merely interdict it in certain business territory. I 
am glad to be corrected. I was under impression to 
the contrary. 


Captain J. D. Fredericks, district attorney, has not 
disappointed his constituents in his handling of the 
Darrow bribery case thus far and Judge Hutton’s 
rulings are commendably sound and fair—to the lay- 
man. Mr. Darrow is entitled to a fair trial, but all 
attempts by his counsel to bulldoze court or jury or 
opposing lawyers should be sternly repressed. ‘This 
is no kindergarten matter. 


Horrible! Representative Raker has dug up statis- 
tics proving that the Japanese population in the 
United States is increasing at the rate of 1500 a year. 
In one hundred years, at this rate, the Japs will num- 
ber 150,000, or about one-half of one per cent of what 
our population at that time will muster. Mr. Raker 
is chasing an oriental shadow. 








EXHIBITION OF RECENT CANVASES BY 


JULES PAGES of Panis 


GeA Lise RY 
Until June 8 


In addition to a long list of honors won by this 
notable artist, the French government recently 
conferred upon him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. 


GALLERY OPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. 


33614 S. Broadway 














By W. F. Gates 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus presented her 
“Romany” song program before an ex- 
cellent audience at the Woman’s club 


house Wriday of last week. In this 
program she embodied a. variety of 
songs having reference to gypsy life 
and conditions, part of them tradi- 
tional and part by such composers as 
Brahms, Dvorak, Bizet, Korbay and 
Lohr. Mrs. Dreyfus was in fine voice 
and sang her program in a. manner 
that won deserved applause, several of 
the numbers being repeated by insist- 
ent demand. The most successful were 
the “Carmen,” “Habanera,” of which 
the melody is said to have been taken 
from the Spaish gypsy lore, and a tra- 
ditional Romany air, “Where My Car- 
avan Has Rested,” arranged by Lohr. 
Mrs. Dreyfus was assisted by Mrs. and 
Miss. Rand, who sang two duets, Bor- 


dese’s “The Gypsies” and Smith’s “Oh | 
| Signally in her work was best attested 


That We Two Were Maying.” Miss 
Rand has a pleasing soprano which oc- 
casionally was obscured by the mater- 
nal tones——possibly, a correct family 
condition, but not calculated to pro- 
duce the best musical effect. The Bor- 
dese number was effectively sung but 
the familiar Smith duet was about 
twice too slow. Also, Mrs. Dreyfus 
was assisted by the Tandler quartet— 
Which is the Brahms quintet with the 
omission of Mr. Wvlie who, it is under- 
stood, has retired. Several of the song 
accompaniments were arranged espec- 


ially for the quartet and were delight- | 


fully played, as were the separate 
quartet selections, Mrs. Blanche Rob- 
inson was the piano accom panist— 


which means that no better could have 
been secured. 


What was perhaps one of the strong- 
est programs ever given by the Los 
Angeles Woman’s Orchestra was pre- 
sented Tuesday afternoon at Blanchard 
hall. The orchestra played the ‘Don 
Juan" overture, Mozart; two move- 
ments of Beethoven’s first Symphony; 
an arrangement of the Wagner Prize 
Song. from “Meistersinger;” the March 
from the ‘‘Leonore” symphony of Raff: 
a fantasy on Lohengrin themes (Wasg- 
ner); and the overture to “La lorza 
del Destino” (Verdi). The orchestra 
played with unusual spirit and with 
general accuracy. It has come to the 
point now where it can take the title 
of symphony orchestra and enter a 
large field. Harley Hamilton, with 


this program, completed his twentieth | 


year as leader of this orchestra. In 
recognition of this fact, the orchestra 
presented him with a handsome gold 
watch, possibly 
him to keep time hereafter. Miss Foy 
spoke of the work and aims of the 
band, replied to by Mrs. Lucey Blanch- 
ard. Esther Palliser was the soloist 








as a Suggestion for | 


| Butterfly,” 











of the occasion, singing an aria from | 


“Herodiade” and four smaller num - 
bers.. One of THEM ena I olletta”’ 
(Marchesi), showed a tendency of the 
new voter to drag politics into all cir- 
cles. Mrs. Palliser should have added 
“Billet Taftona’ and “Ring Around 
the Rosy-velt’—to have been fair. The 
audience, owins to the time of the 
concert, was largely of the feminine 
persuasion, only about ten men 
(counting manager, janitor and a 
newspaper reporter) being present. 
But the women made up in numbers 
for the lack of mere males. 

Miss Florence Ada Dillon, daughter 
of the late Judge H. C. Dillon, Swill! 
gixe a concert at the Majestic theater 
Friday night, June 7. This will be the 
first public appearance of Miss Dillon 


THE GRA 
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Since her return from Italy, although 
a dozen or so specially invited guests 
were privileged to hear her fine so- 
prano at the home of Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingston Macneil last week. Those 
present commented on the fine quality 
of Miss Dillon’s voice, which is dis- 
tinctly a dramatic soprano. Her seven 
years of success as prima donna of 
various grand opera organizations in 
Italy was better understood after hear- 
ing her sing an aria from “Fedora.” 
Since leaving Los Angeles eleven years 
ago Miss Dillon has studied and sung 
in France and Italy. In the latter 
country her successes have been 
achieved under the stage name of 
Adele Dilli. Such operas as “Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur,” “Fedora,” “Madame 
“OeCan ena ra. 
viata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana.” and 
others of like character occupied Miss 
Dilion’s talents and that she scored 


In the re-engagements she had during 
her stay ingitaly. Miss Fanny Dillon. 
the well-known pianiste and ‘composer, 
Will assist. 


Speaking of the duet, “Oh That We 
Two Were Maying.” why was the au- 
thor of the verse so modest about 
mentioning a lamb? The phrase he 
uses is “a sheep trimmed down’’; cer- 
tainly that must be a poetic simile 
for a laimb. 


The glee club of the U. §. Dic 
ducted by Leroy Jepson. managed by 
L. E. Behymer, chaperoned by Rol- 
and Paul and accompanied by Miss 
Behymer is concertizing over the San- 
ta Fe route this week. Mr. Jepson will 
return immediately. Mr. Behymer 
States he has a meal ticket offered at 
the Schumann-Heink house at Bay- 
reuth this summer and may take ad- 
vantage of it to hear the Wagner fes- 
tival. 


Music teachers are Waking up to the 
advantages of cooperation with the 


| Musie Teachers’ Association, and the 


consequent betterment of musical con- 
ditions. Without organization, it is im- 
possible to accomplish certain things 
Of practical value in the profession, So 
far, out of the many asked to co-op- 
erate and make this meeting a suc- 
cesS Only one has refused. Thirty-five 


|; new members have been added to the 


organization in the last three weeks 
Yhe officers. hope to have present 
Thomas Surrette, Jecturer on music, 
Oxford University, and A. Cyril. -Gra- 
ham, director of theory, Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago, who are on 
the faculty at Berkeley for the sum- 
mer season, and a number of the prom- 
inent musicians of San Francisco will 
be here, 


At the meeting of the Southern Cal- 
fornia Music Teachers Association, 
May 23, the following resolutions 
were passed and will be sent to every 
club in the City, tomthe city council 
and to the charter revision committee, 
for their endorsement. Whereas 


| There is no plan for the City of Los 





Angeles toward which to work either 
for its development or beautification 
Therefore, be it RESOLVED: That 
we respectfully request the charter re- 
Vision committee to provide in the 


' new charter that 10% (ten per cent) of 


the gross income from the aqueduct and 
power plants be applied to this pur- 
pose. Also, we respectfully request 
the finance committee of the city coun- 
cil to appropriate $25,000 for the it 
bose of giving concerts at Site AC 











mission can be obtained at maximum 
price of 25 cents a Seat and that such 
concerts shall be given under the di- 
rection of the Municipal Music Com- 
mission in Temple auditorium every 
Sunday afternoon if such building be 
available and as often as possible in 
the high school buildings of the city. 


— 


Last Saturday night several pupils of 
Mrs, Catherine Shank were heard in 
concert at the Gamut club auditorium. 
Mrs. Shank’s careful instruction was 
evinced in the work of her students 
and the affair was wholly enjoyable. 





Next Tuesday night the Lyric Ctub 
of Monrovia will make its debut in the 
First Presbyterian church of that city. 
Mary Linke Evans, Gladys Knesel and 
Fr. V. Routt will appear as soloists. 
Mrs. Evans, as Mary Linke, formerly 
was prominent in opera and has been 
heard a number of times in oratorio in 
Los Angeles under the baton of F. A. 
Bacon, when he was the one enter- 
prising conductor of the city. Now 
that both have retired to the shade of 
the sheltering palms in the Claremont 
and Alhambra neighborhoods, they are 
seldom heard in Los Angeles, though 
Mr. Bacon recently lectured on “The 
Creation” oratorio at the ¥. W. C. A. 
an affair which might have been heard 


; With interest by a larger public. 


Public School Teachers’ Choral Club, 
under the leadership of J. B. Poulin. 
Save a program at the First Congre- 
gational Church last week for the 
guests of the club and the board of 
education. The elulb has forty-five 


members and is doing good work. Mrs. | 


B. F. Lamb was the principal soloist 
and the club also had the assistance of 
the Gutterson string trio. The prin- 
cipal numbers were “By  Babylon’s 
Wave,” (Gounod), and “Hymn to the 
Madonna,” by Kremser. 





Thursday of last week the meeting of 
the, local section of the California Mu- 
Sic Teachers Association was held at 
the studio of Miss Cocke, on South 
Grand avenue. As_ soloists for this 
meeting were announced Mrs. W. N. 
Tiffany, Mary L. O’Donoughue, Har- 
old Webster and Fred G. Ellis. 


Gamut Club is PREDATIikc “lor saat ee 
tive jinks program to take place in 
threeweeks in a mountain canpon, far 
from female influence. Even the lo- 
cation of this gay-mutt outburst is 
held in secret by the occult of the 
club, though it is alleged by those who 
pretend to know that the threatened 
vicinity is on the road to not Mane 
dalay, but Van Nuys. After disem- 
barking at a certain point yet to be dis- 
closed, the members wil] walk blind- 
folded two thousand paces to the left, 
then nine hundred and seventy-one to 
the right. At the chosen Spot a pag- 
eant written by a Blanchard build- 
ing poet will be staged—perhaps sod- 
ded would be a more appropriate term 
for an open air production—and other 
nefarious doings are hinted ates tie 
committee in charge, which, it is said, 
embraces the 400 members Of the club. 
All of these will be on the sod-stage 
and the audience will be hired among 
the unsuspecting rurales. 


Wednesday afternoon, the Cosmas 
Elub heard a program at the Ebel] 


club house given by Gertrude Harring- 
ton, Mrs. F| 8. Colby, Mrs. Charles 
Greene, and Helen Cooper, sopranos; 
Hazel Bly, reader, with Messrs. Colby 
and Garroway and Miss Malone, pian- 


ists. 


Next Monday. evening the local] 
chapter of the Guild Of Organists will 
five a recital at the St. Paul’s Church 
to which the public is invited. 
loists are to be A. lah 
Diego, Thomas Wild, the veteran or- 
sunist of St. Vincent’s and Leonard 
Smith of the University M. E. Church. 


The so- 
Conant, of San 


Mrs. Edith Schulenburg 
eipient of a benefit concert 
(lub last night. 


was the re- 


at the Ebel] 
She is q music teach- 
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Protessional and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Lop Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 3808. 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


— 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
2 


17% 8. Spring St., Upstairs. 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 





| JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West Firat Street 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBOND CO., 514 §. Broadway, 
Main 937, Home FR037, 


DEPARTMENT OF THRE INTERIOR 
o1loiet Not coal lands. 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


April 29, 1912. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Jacob H. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on April 
14, 1919, made Homestead Entry, No 
010181, for S%SHyY, NW4SEX, SWINE, 
Section 10, Township 1 §., Range. 20 W., 
S. 6. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make Fina] commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the 11th day of June, 
1912, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Mundell, 





Henry Mundell, Nora EL. 
Charles M. Decker, Martha Decker, all of 
Santa Monica. Cal. 


FRANK BUREN, Register, 











er who was badly injured in an acci- 
dent not long ago. The program was 
made up of Los Angeles compositions 
and performed by Cc. F Edson, Ethel 
Olcott, Mrs. Eugene Davis, Mrs. L. J. 
Selby, Miss Coleman, Mrs. fonktlin, oh 
H, Colby, Homer Grunn and the Dom- 
inant quartet. The program was un- 
usually representative of local compos- 
ers and performers, and was given un- 


der the management of the Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
Last Monday night Mrs. Bertha 


Vaughn and Mrs. Mida Rule gave a 
program before the Y. W. Cc. A. and 
invited guests. 





Last Wednesday night the pupils of 
Edna Z. Modie were heard in recital 
at the Y. M. C. A. hall, assisted by A 
W. Albers, Violinist, and Mrs. I. J. 
Mitchell, Saturday night the pupils 
of Mrs. R. FE. Fowler and J. AY Ane 


derson were presented in concert at 
Starr hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lott have re- 
turned after six months absence in 
European and eastern musical centers. 
In Which they heard the best of the 
season’s music and in New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities Save programs of 
their own. Mr, and Mrs. Lott with Mr. 
and Mrs. Becker and Other local music- 
Clans will be heard on the programs 
of the state Music Teachers Associa- 
tion in suly 


Mrs. Mathilda Rudorf Will give a 
Beethoven program at her studio next 
Tuesday afternoon assisted by Miss 
Pierce. Verbal descriptions of the Bee- 
thoven numbers will be presented by 
Mrs. Rudorf. 


Albert Bader sends to The Graphic a 
copy of his latest song, “When Love 
Dies with the Flowers.” It is com- 
posed on popular melodoiec and har- 
monic lines and adds one to Southern 
California compositions. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Jules Pages—Steckel Gallery. 
Local art interest centers this week 


at the Steckel Gallery where eight new 
canvases by Jules Pages of Paris are 
shown for the first time to art Jovers 
in Los Angeles. When Mr. 
Fusenot. a lifelong friend of the fam- 
ous painter, visited Mr. Pages in his 
Paris studio recently he secured this 
collection of late work to bring back 
for exhibition purposes. The collection 
was shown in February at the Grace 
Nicholson Gallery in Pasadena and the 
pictures, which represent Mr. Pages 
at his best, were fully reviewed in The 
Graphic at that time. It has been Mr. 
Steckel’s intention from the first to 
give Mr. Pages’ many local admirers 
an opportunity to study this painter’s 
latest development, but owing to the 
strenuous one-man exhibits booked it 
was impossible to hang the canvases 
before. Mr. Pages’ well, and favorably, 
known work is too familiar to need a 
detailed review at this time. His pic- 
tures are always in demand in foreign 
and eastern art markets and we are 
indeed fortunate in having an occasion- 
al opportunity of seeing his ¢anvases. 
The present showing is of a high order 
“and includes Mr. Pages’ Salon picture 
of last year, “Bruges, Sunday Morn- 
ing.” In the foreground are seen two 
bowed peasant women returning from 
church across a walled canal. A row 
of many-gabled, red-roofed homes 
forms a background. “Brittany Inter- 
ior’ and “House Where Ernest Renan 
Was Born” are finely painted interiors. 
“Fisherman’s Hut, Brittanv” is charm- 
ingly composed. The color is rich and 
full and the sunlight and shadow skil- 
fully handled. The figures are re- 
markably well placed. “Coming from 
Church” is a street scene in Bruges 
as also is “Old Canal, Bruges,” both 
fine in tone and virile in brush work. 
“My Garden at Brehat” 
study full of good painting. Mr. Pages 
is a native of San Francisco but for 
many years has lived abroad where he 
occupies a conspicuous position in the 


art circles of the capitals of the old | 


world. His Paris Salon honors are 
many. In 1895 he received an honor- 
able mention, in 1889 a gold medal and 
in 1905 hors coneours. In 1906 the 
French government purchased one of 
his canvases for the Luxembourg and in 
19:0 he was given the decoration of 
Chevalier de la Legion D’Honneur. The 
present showing will remain until June 
8, at which time it will give place to 
a general collection of work by noted 
vainters which Mr. Steckel has secured 
for a permanent exhibit this summer. 


Wor the last two months, or, in fact, 
ever since the second annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League was held in 
Barker Brothers’ annex, the oft repeat- 
ed question in local art circles has 
been, “Who is this new sculptor, Ian- 
nelli, and where can he be found?” 
They who attended the large and var- 
led exhibition of architectural and fine 
arts put forth on that occasion will re- 
call with delight the group of exquisite 
casts by A. Iannelli, viz., “Shy, Poun- 
tain Study,” “Head Study,” “Study for 
an American Pillar,” and “Garden 
Miece,”’ Up to that time the name of 
‘Ms talented worker was almost un- 
known in Los Angeles outside the stu- 
dios of leading architects, decorators, 
and designers who, knowing Mr. Ian- 
nelli’s eastern fame, had sought him 
Out and profited thereby. Just who 
‘us artist was, or what his previous 
Work hag been, or where to see more 





j | that 
Germaine |: 


| wered question for too long. 


remained an unans- 

But now 
the riddle is read and despite the art- 
ist’s extreme modesty and his reluct- 
ance to talk about himself or his art, 
we have discovered a few leading facts 
may be of interest to 
lovers. When 
few days ago that Charles Percy Aus- 
tin had resigned his position as in- 
structor of drawing and painting at 


of his creations, 


| the Sketch Club, deep regret was felt 


by all who knew of the splendid work 
the club was doing, hut the old adage 
declares, “It is an ill wind that blows 


i nobody good,” and Mr. Austin’s depart- 


ure for his old home in Denver serves 


local art | 
it was first learned a |! 
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of the world. When he does go forth 
and finds employment, the work that 
he undertakes is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature to his art school tasks, 
Since there he has had only to Cop, 
where now he has to design and com- 
pose. Having alwavs relied on a model, 


/ he is incapable of constructing any- 





to bring before the public Mr. Iannelli, | 


who has been engaged to succeed Mr. 
Austin. 


Alfonso IJannelli was born in Europe 
and came to America at the age of 
ten. His art education hegan at an 
early period. for when the artist was 
but eight years old he was employed 
in a deecorator’s studio abroad. After 
coming to America he became a stu- 
dent in the Art Students’ League in 
New York, where he won all the im- 
portant prizes in drawing and model- 
ing. nen followed a long period of 
practical experiences in the field of 
decorative art which gained for Mr. 
Iannelli a wide reputation in this im- 
portant branch. For a number of vears 
he was assistant to Gutson Borglum 
and it was from this great sculptor’s 
studio that Mr. Iannelli came direct 
to Los Angeles about a year ago. 


‘Since his arrival he has executed many 


is a colorful | 


decorative designs and in his studio 
in the Byrne Building this intelligent 
artist is constantly at work on his loca] 
comméssions which include fountain 
designs, mural paintings, frescoes, and 
decorative landscapes. Mr. Iannelli 


paints landscapes, portraits and genre | 


subjects in oil and watercolor and will, 
in about a month, hold his initial exhi- 
hibition in Los Angeles. Iannelli is an 
artist with a purpose. He has a theory 
in art which has been born of observa- 
tion and which he purposes proving 
by practice. At the regular meeting of 
the Sketch Club held Saturday eve- 
ning, he set forth his intentions as an 
instructor in an able address on the 
Subject of “Practical Art Education,” 
extracts from which are worthy of re- 
printing here. Said he, in part: 
“What we need in art is a school of 
practical craftsmen—a schoo} that will 
produce and develop men in their own 
individual calling, that is, giving them 
opportunity to do everything and do 
it in such a wavy as to make it useful 
to our system of to-day. One of the 
greatest inceumbrances in modern 
teaching is that a student never has 


the chance to pick and find his true | 


field, because in the schools all work 
is alike and there is none to pick. A 
man thinks he wants to learn to be 
an artist, so he goes to an agrt school. 
This art school is either run for busi- 
ness purposes or is run by a man that 
has never made use of his art in a 
practical way. It is at times doubtful 
if he could do so, but that is not the 
question. How is it possible for him 
to turn out practical men if he him- 
self is incompetent, that is, incapable 
of holding a standard job? In com- 
parison with men that are useful he 
is an untried theorist. 


“In a typical art school, as they ex- 
ist today, the student first draws, then 
paints or models, often passing years 
before it is admitted by the instructors 
that he is fitted to meet the demands 
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thing out of his head. Lacking exper- 
lence in arranging the component parts 
of a design or picture, he cannot exe- 
cute a design for practical purposes. 
He is merely a more or less accurate 
machine for copying a subject that he 
will never encounter again ontside of 
an art school. His remuneration is 
low, because he cannot create, and the 
shock to his ideals, inevitable in taking 
up practical work, has not heen pre- 
pared for, since the truth that art 
can be incorporated into anything has 
been withheld from him. 


“In few cases do we find that art 
Schoo! training has been of any use 
at all. In such eases the student has 


been doing practical work while study- 
ing. Usually, even then, the school 
work is looked at as a thine apart, and 
applied unconsciously and consequently 
in & very vague way. It is a by-word 
with commercial artists that ‘it is all 
right to work for art's sake. but one 
has to make one’s livins.’ The com- 
mercial artist is doing practical work 
he has been taught. He 
creates nothing, designs nothing in the 
true sense, and is not in the art field 
for that reason. He resorts to tricks 
when he encounters the problems ot 
composition. He has not had the op- 
portunity to develop his one individu- 
ality, for he could get neither practical 
work nor in the art school any exveri- 
ence in pure design. Hence his rejec- 
tion of art is unwittingly not a rejec- 
tion at all. His path and the artist’s 
are not distinct, for he has never con- 
fronted art at all, from the designer’s 
standpoint. 

“Creation of art work and the plan- 
ning of it, starting from the hasis of 
an original conception—design, in a 
word, is and should be happy work. It 
compensates both the artist and his 
public. It broadens art’s scope and 
strengthens its appeal. The right sort 
of an art school would educate design- 
ers and clear a way for them. But the 
practical man, who is not a designer, 
but only the executant of formulas 
and tricks that are time-worn common 
property, keeps the field within narrow 
bounds and ties himself to a mechan- 
ical] tread-mill where he and his com- 
petitors are too busy watching each 
other’s tricks of technique to take any 
satisfaction in their work beyond the 
pay it yields. An art school should 
give ample technical training, but first 
it should direct the student to a proper 
idea of his function as a_ designer, 
make him grasp the truth, that ail art 
work starts from a conception and 
that of such conceptions and inspira- 
tion nature and the world about him 
are the great store-house and inex- 
haustible fountain of what is termed 
originality. 

“Do we get this basic principle in an 
art school, in any art school that might 
be named either here or in the stand- 
ard sehools of the country? Unques- 
no! For while some _ bear 
the title of school of ‘design,’ the true 
meaning of the word has been lost 
Sight of, or the school proprietors are 
ignorant of it. 
furnish their students is the oppor- 
tunity to copy a model under quasi- 
hatural conditions, and given the skill 
to do that, the student is supposed to 
furnish the design element 
it has never been 
explained. The facuity of planning his 
work, of engendering a conception, and 
following it, in short, of understanding 
the structure of art production, is sup- 
posed to lie within that faculty called 
talent. Talent and genius, confused 
terms and variously understood by in- 
Structors and art school proprietors to 
mean anything from ability to copy na- 
ture on the one hand to originality of 
conception on the other, are supposed 
to make up for what training lacks. 











All that such schools 
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“There exist one or two schools or 
classes that give students training in 
understanding the fundamental im- 
vortance of conception and design. 
Notable among these are the classes of 
Robert Henri in New York. If ther 
sive these, however, they supply little 
else and are not supposed to be prac- 
tical. The basic idea is there attained 
to a degree and under conditions dif- 
fering from the social combination of 
to-day, would be ideal. Outside of its 
Own narrow range, however, it is a 
schooling absolutely incomplete from 
a commercial standpoint. There are 
many requirements in art work that are 
useful, and we must by force accept 
them. A school should fit a man for 
the conditions which he never realizes 
until foreed to the wall, and actually 
made to come in contact with them. I 
believe a school should Supply the 
means whereby a@ man can become ef- 
ficient in doing work that will be un- 
derstood, developing at once his abil- 
ity and his personality. 

“These requirements can only be un- 
derstood and supplied by instructors 
who are actually doing the work they 
teach. A man can get such instruction 


| if he undertakes the study of physics 


and electricity, or in fact any form of 
activity that is a social necessity. In 
the ethereal realm of art. however, it 
1s considered degrading for practice to 


| meet theory in the person of the same 


man. Hence students allow themselves 


fo be carried by the winds and at times 


they are carried far. The meddlers in 
fancy technique and the art-for-art’s- 
Sakeers shculd be brought back to 
earth by men who have found their 
own expression, and met the knocks of 
the world. A school should furnish 
coneceptive training, and enough execu- 
tive training, to fit both the artist and 
the workman (for we eannot all be 
masters), so that some men would have 
ability enough to help those who ere- 
ate in carrying out their work, 

“Thus those who, when they trv to 
create or invent, are like fish out of 
water, would find a calling wherein 
they wouid be useful and fit into the 
scheme of things. What we want to 
do is to give any man that is inter- 
ested in art a chance for his life to EY 
the different forms of expression that 
the field embraces. It can be put be- 
fore him in a way that will make him 
encounter the very problems contained 
in the work he desires to do. By over- 
coming difficulties, as he would have 
to do outside, he would become ac- 
quainted with himself. He could tell 
by experience if he would be happy 
in such work because he would be do- 
ing practically what he would do out- 
side. Hence should he find the work 
too much of a strain he would know 
that he could not be happy in doing 
it and would look elsewhere for a voca- 
tion. By this natural, eliminative pro- 
cess we would have in the art field 
only men whose natures were capable 
of artistic expression and art work 
would be better in consequence, finer 
in conception, and of more use to the 
to the world in general.” 
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Daniell galleries have closed for the 


summer. Mr. Daniells will pass the 
suminer out of the city sketching. 
*K 3 
Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of 


Work of Southwestern Painters closed 
at the Blanchard gallery to-day. 
* * 38 
California Art Club exhibit at the 
Friday Morning club house closes to- 
day. 


5 + 


Wednesday was visiting day at the 
Polytechnic high school. The students 


of the art department showed a fine 
collection of work. 








Blanchard Hall Studio 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Bullding in the West. 
For terms and al] information, apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill 8t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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deserter from the ranks of 
the Bachelors will meet his fate Tues- 
day, when Miss Hazel Monson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Monson of 
San Francisco will become the bride of 
Mr. Volney Howard, one of the most 


Another 


popular eligibles of this city. The 
ceremony wil] take place at the First 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco, 
and Miss Monson has chosen for her 
attendants Miss Mary Little, maid of 
honor, and Miss Alice Pennington, 
bridesmaid. The ushers will be Mr. 
Charles Seyler, Mr. William P. Reid, 
Mr. Bruce Macneil and Mr. George En- 
nis, and Mr. Norwood Howard will act 
as best man for his brother. After a 
wedding trip Mr. Norwood and his 
bride will go to Redondo for the sum- 
mer, after which they will probably 
build a home in this city. 


Miss Ruth Burke, daughter of Mrs. 
Wellington Burke of Halldale avenue, 
has chosen Wednesday, June 19, as the 
date of her marriage to Mr. Stubert 
Biddle Stephens of Kansas City, Kas. 
The ceremony is to take place at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boyd 
Dunsmore of Halldale avenue. There 
will be no attendants, and only the 
intimate friends of the contracting par- 
ites. Mr. Dunsmore will give the 
bride into the keeping of the groom, 
and the ceremony will be performed 
by Mr. Stephens’ father, Dr. David 
Stubert Stephens, who will come west 
for that purpose. Master Donald Duns- 
more will act aS ringbearer. Mr. Ste- 
phens and his bride will devote part 
of their wedding trip to visiting South- 
ern California resorts, and then will 
travel east to one of the lake resorts, 
after which they will go to Kansas 
City, where they will make their home. 


Mr. and Mrs, A. B. Cass of Fair Oaks 
avenue, South Pasadena, are planning 
a New York trip later in the season, 
and wil! establish their interesting 
family at Catalina for the hot season. 


Miss Marguerite Drake, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake of 
South Hoover street, returned Wednes- 
day morning from San _ Francisco, 
where she has been visiting for several 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Drake and their 
daughter will probably pass the month 
of July at Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, 
and are planning other outings for the 
remainder of the summer, 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Marie Bobrick, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Alexander 
Bobrick of South Burlington avenue 
to Mr. Alfred Wright, son of the late 
Judge C. C. Wright and of Mrs. Wright 
of the Rampart apartments. While 
the announcement did not come as a 
surprise to Miss Bobrick’s friends, it 
was told in an unexpected manner. A 
number of the girls in her set were 
asked to Jjuncheon Wednesday, in honor 
of Miss Madeline King, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. King, who has re- 
turned from the East, where she has 
been attending school. The luncheon 
table was decorated with a centerpiece 
of water lilies and with baskets of 
sweet pease. Corsage bouquets of the 
same blossoms were laid at each place, 
and concealed beneath a spray of lilies 
of the valley were little white envel- 
opes containing the announcement. 
Those who enjoyed the afternoon were 
Mrs. Harold Janss, Mrs. Clarence 
Bricker, Mrs. G. A. Bobrick, Miss Kath- 
erine Stearns, Miss Clarisse Stevens, 
Miss Barbara Burkhalter, Miss Frances 
Burkhalter, Miss Jeanne Bulkley, Miss 
Hildegarde Payne, Miss Helen Brant, 
Miss Mamie Maier, Miss Mary Richard- 
son, Miss Gertrude King, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hicks, Miss Jeannette Garner, 











Miss Rehecea McMillan, Miss Virginia | 


Nourse, Miss Florence Brown and Miss 
May Rhodes. Miss Bobrick is one of 
the most charming girls of the younger 
set, and is a Marlborough graduate. 
She has chosen to have her wedding 
solemnized in the autumn. Mr. Wright 
is a Stanford man, a Zeta Psi, and a 
promising attorney. Another interest- 
In gannouncement is expected among 
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this same coterie of girls in the near | 


| future. 


Miss EFleanor Vallely and Miss Maria 
Vallely of 38452 South Flower street 


| gave a daintily appointed tea Wednes- 


day afternoon in compliment to Miss 


Leila Morrisson and Miss Alice Smith, | 


two bride-elects. Red sweet pease and 
ferns were used in the decorations. 
Assisting the hostesses were Mrs. J. S. 
Vallely, Mrs. Moris Albee, Mrs. Albert 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Helm, Miss Mar- 
jorie Freema, Miss Villa Burke, Miss 
Leta Murietta, Miss Edith Maurice and 
Miss Elizabeth Helm. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchliffe of Cren- 


shaw boulevard will give a luncheon | 


for twelve this afternoon, followed by 
bridge. The luncheon table will have 
a centerpiece of pink Maryland roses, 
banked in a great bowl. Places will 


be laid for Mrs. William Brill, Mrs. L. | 


D. Sale, Mrs. Claire Tappaan, Mrs. 
Rufus Horton, Mrs. Karl Kurtz, Mrs. 
EK. A. Featherstone, Mrs. Joseph LeRoy, 
Mrs. R. V. Day, Miss Ella Darling, Miss 
Katherine Kemper and Miss Helen von 
Schuyder of Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. Henry J. Martin of South Fig- 
ueroa Street gave a bridge party Wed- 
nesday afternoon for about thirty 
guests. Clusters of American Beauties 
in baskets formed the centerpieces, 
and place cards were hand-painted and 
decked with real shamrocks. Guests 
who enjoyed the occasion were Mrs. 
William K. Reese, Mrs. William Duf- 
field, Mrs. Bruce Cass, Mrs. William 


| Thorpe, Mrs. Arthur Godin, Mrs. A. N. 








Davidson, Mrs. John V. Peacock, Mrs. 
Frank Chase, Mrs. E, T. Sherer, Mrs. 
Alexander Mitchell, Mrs. John Peck- 
ham, Mrs. James W. Johnson, Mrs. 
David Chambers McCan, Mrs. William 
Baurhyte, Mrs. E. H. Miller, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Levitt, Mrs. Allan Aldrich, Mrs. 
Helen Henderson Steckel, Mrs. C. C. 
Cottle, Mrs. Berthold Baruch, Mrs. 
Maurice Lowe, Mrs. Paul Davidson, Mrs. 
F. E. Fay, Mrs. Thomas Allan Box, 
Mrs. G. Hamilton Benholm, Mrs. Lieb- 
erthal, Miss Lieberthal, Miss Fannie 
Adams, Miss Augusta Lamb, Miss Sal- 
lie Smith and Miss Harriet Mercer. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Workman and 
Miss Workman will leave Thursday for 
New York, and will sail June 15 for 
Europe. They wil] remain in England 
for the greater part of their stay, but 
will also devote a part of their time 
to sight-seeing in other countries. They 
will return to Los Angeles the latter 
part of August. 


Miss Constance Ramsey and Miss 
Marjorie Ramsey, daughters of Mrs. 
William Ramsey, are expected home 
today from a stay of several months 
in Europe. Miss Elaine Pujo of Louis- 
iana is to be the house guest of the 
Ramsey girls for the summer and 
among the delights planned for her en- 
tertainment is a visit to their camp 
in the mountains. 


Tuesday afternoon Mrs. August Mar- 
quis of 2302 West Twenty-fifth street 
entertained about seventy-five guests 


at a Inucheon followed by bridge. The 
beautiful home of the Marquis’ was 
lavishly decorated. In the hall were 


great clusters of yeHNow broom, com- 

















“Gossard — 


| The corset that made front-lacing popular. 
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Soon as the Gossard ap- 


Mm peared on the market the 


advantage of front lacing 


was recognized and numer- 


ous imitations sprang up. 


But all lack some of the 


important features which go 


to make perfection in the 


Gossard. $3.50 to $20. 


You can buy them in no 


other Los Angeles store. 


(2nd Floor, rear) 


W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 





bined with ferns; the reception room 
was ablaze with long-stemmed Amer- 
ican Beauties; in the dining room bas- 
kets of Cecil Brunners were used and 
in the living room the Maman Cochets 
were employed. The luncheon tables 
were decked with centerpieces formed 
of cut-glass bowls filled with spring 
flowers in a delicate yellow shade, 
grown in the Marquis gardens from 
imported seeds, and tied with hig tulle 
bowls. The blossoms were also seat- 
tered across the cloths. After luncheon 
bridge was played. eighteen tables he- 
ing arranged. An interesting feature 
was the cards which were made espec- 
ially for the occasion and on which 
appeared Mrs. Marquis’ crest. The 
prizes, which the hostess brought from 
Europe, were won by Mrs. Frederick 
Rindge, Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. J. C. Marx 
and Mrs. Adolf Hauerwaas. 
quis was assisted in receiving by Mrs. 


Mathew W. Eiverhardy, Mrs. A. H. Koe- | 


big, Mrs. Ralph Hagan, Mrs. E. H. 
Greppin, Mrs. Wallacott, Mrs. M. Strel- 
itz, Mrs. Maxwell Dixon and Mrs. E. J. 
Brent, and by the Misses Doris Jones, 
Sutor, Greppin, Wallacott, Weisenbach, 
Gladys Arend and Muriel McCray, Miss 
McCray winning the cut glass bow] 
which was provided as a draw prize. 
Mrs. Marquis wore an imported Caliot 
gown of Irish crochet which she brought 
with her from Paris. Invitations were 
extended to Mrs. Frank Jay, Mrs, F. 
M. Prien, Charles H. Toll, Mrs. W. A. 
Banks, Mrs. Edward Zobelein, Mrs. F. 
W. Gollum, Mrs. A. J. Sherer, Mrs, 
Hugh L. Jones, Mrs. W. H. Holliday, 
Mrs. R. B. Williamson, Mrs. H. J. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. Orr, Mrs. Hance, Mrs. 
M. M. Armstrong, Mrs. Frank Bryson, 
Mrs, Arthur Sendall, Mrs. Lewis Clark 
Carlisle, Mrs. D. Keller, Mrs. J. M. 
Kelly, Mrs. George Rector, Mrs. Fanny 
Morris, Mrs. Wayland Trask, Mrs. W. 
T. Bresee, Mrs. Leon Mitchell, Mrs. 
Sawtelle, Mrs. Charles Hathaway, Mrs. 
Robert Cobb, Mrs. J. C. Brown, Mrs 
Wiedener, Mrs. Albert Mortensen, Mrs. 





Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 


off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 


Spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 


‘in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
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suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co, 


bach, Mrs. M. C. Morton, Mrs. Faust, 
Mrs. Frank Powell, Mrs. A. H. Koe- 
big, Jr., Mrs. W. A. Morehouse, Mrs. 
W. T. Schneider, Mrs. Engebrichsen, 
Mrs. E. I. McCray, Mrs. W, D. Palmer, 
Mrs. Mosey, Mrs. William Mackie, 
Mrs. G. Boynton, Mrs. G. B. Rose, Mrs. 
C. C. Merrill, Mrs. Fred Baker, Mrs. 
Rose Wallace, Mrs. A. D. Chester, Mrs. 
Karl Shader, Mrs. Fred Farman, Mrs. 
A. Bahrman, Mrs. Joseph Zemansky, 





\'Mrs. E. Zemansky, Mrs. Charles Grosse, 
‘Miss 


Maude Richards, the Misses 


‘Hauerwaas, Katherine Detmer, H. Gil- 


| 


bert, Rosecrans, Florence Howard, and 
Leonardt, 


Miss Margaret Burkhalter, daughter 
of Mrs. Denis Burkhalter of Searff 


istreet will leave in June for New York, 


ica 


‘ing Club 


from which port she will sail July 21 
for a trip abroad. 


June program for the Friday Morn- 
is as follows: June 7, Mr. 


Frederick Rindge, Mrs. George Weisen- |Lincoln Steffens will talk on “Insur- 
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gency in Art, Labor and _  Politics;” 
June 14, Mrs. H. W. Boone of Shang- 
hai, China, will tell of “The Chinese 
Woman of Today;’’ June 21, a business 
meeting will be held; June 28, the clos- 
ing program will be “A Festival of 
Apoilo,” with Estelle Heartt Dreyfuss 
as soloist. 


Robert Pierce Sherman and 
Mrs. Daniel Gilbert Wurtsbaugh will 
give a luncheon Tuesday afternoon, 
June 11, at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. 

Among the affairs scheduled for next 
week is the bridge luncheon with 
which Mrs. Lester Robinson will en- 
tertain June 6. 


Mrs. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Hollingsworth of 
Lake street are planning a northern 
trip for one of the Summer months, 
but will not leave California. 








Mrs. James FE. Woolwine, entertained 
Tuesday afternoon with a charming 
musicale at the hotel. Blossoms and 
foliage were used in the reception 
rooms and on the verandas. Those 
who contributed to an interesting pro- 
gram were Mrs. Thomas Lee Wool- 
Wine, soprano; Mrs. lL. J. Selby, con- 
tralto; Miss Freida Peyche, pianist, 
Miss Myrtle Ouillet, harpist; Mrs. Otto 
Neher, violinist, and Miss Grace Hil- 
gen, pianist. Assisting the hostesses 
in receiving were Mrs. W. G. Cochran, 


| Mrs. Albert Crutcher, Mrs. F. H. Case, 
| Mrs. Titian J. Coffey, Mrs. Leo Chand- 


ler, Mrs. Henry Owen Eversole, Mrs. 
Harold Braly, Mrs, Leigh Garnsey, 
Mrs. W. 8. Hook, Jr.. Mrs. Thomas Lee 
Woolwine, Mrs. Hamilton Bowman 
Rollins, Mrs. Charles Hopper, Mrs. 
Raymond Stephens, Mrs. W. R. Wool- 
wine, Mrs. Thomas Caldwell Ridgway, 
Mrs. Herman Janss, Mrs. E. S. Rowley, 
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fallest guarantee. 


FEAGANS & 


Exclusive Jewelers 








Timepieces of Proven Worth 


Feagans & Company in the selection of 
their watches have profited by their 30 


years experience, and offer only sach watches 
as they know to be absolutely worthy their 


CLOMPANY 





Mrs. West Hughes, Mrs. Charles 0. 
Nourse and the Misses Severance, Mar- 
jory Severance, Mary Burnham, Edith 
Maurice and Helen Newlin. 


Madame Hsther Palliser will receive 
Sunday afternoon, June 9, at her new 
studio, 669 Burlington avenue. 


Mrs. R. W. Kenney of West Wash- 


and Society Stationers 


“18 West Fifth Street 
Alexandria Hotel Building 


nigton street gave a pretty age Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Hagan of 758 
party yesterday afternoon in honor of | Lake street have as house guests Mr. 
her cousin, Miss Belle Hutchinson, | and Mrs. Thomas Wolfe of Manila, P. 


who will marry Mr. Walter Koll June | 


5. GuestS were members of Miss 
Hutchinson's briday party and her so- 
rority sisters. 


Mrs. U. T. Clotfelter and Mrs. W. 
R. Smith will be hostesses at a bridge- 
Juncheon this afternoon at Mrs. Clot- 
felter’s home at 731 Rampart street. 


graduates will enjoy a 
merry round of gayeties the coming 
week. Tuesday afternoon the senior 
class of the School of Expression will 
present two Greeks plays: 
and “The Virgin Goddess.” Thursday 
evening commencement exercises are 
to be held, at which Mrs. Merrill 
Moore Grigg, the director, will read 
one of Tennvson’s “Idylls of the 
King.” Saturday afternoon the Al- 
umni Association closes the festivities 
with its annual banquet at the school. 
Monday afternoon of this week the 
Seniors witnessed the presentation of 
Stephen Phillips’ drama, “Ulysses: by 
the juniors, and last evening the sen- 
lors of the academic department gave 
their class play, “Sherwood,” by Alfred 
Noyes, 


Cummock 


Mrs. Walter Sebree will leave in the 
near future for the east, accompanying 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge 
Eggleston of Denver. Mrs. Eggleston 
has been visiting her daughter for sev- 
eral weeks, and Mr. Eggleston joined 
them the latter part of the month. 


Mrs. D. M. Riordon of 924 South Bur- 
lington avenue has formally announced 
the engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Hlizabeth Riordon, to Lieutenant Wil- 
liam C. Whitener, U. S. A., who is sta- 
tioned at Fort George Wright, where 
Miss Riordon has been visiting Captain 
and Mrs. F. W. Palmer. Miss Riordon 
is a beautiful girl of unusual acconi- 
plishments, both musical and histrion- 
ic. No date has been set for the wed- 
ding, which will take place in the fall. 


Mrs. John Hubert Norton, with her 
parents, Judge and Mrs. J. F. Van 
Doren, have sailed for England, and 
will devote the summer to motoring 
abroad. Mr. and Mrs, Francis Gage— 
the latter formerly Miss Amy Marie 
Norton—who have been occupying the 
Norton home, plan to go to one of the 
popular resorts for the summer months. 


After a visit in San Francisco and 
other Northern points, Mrs. Mary Belle 
Hardison of West Washington street 
has returned to this city. Mrs. Hardi- 
son Was widely entertained in the Bay 


{ i Tv ad “4 Mt + + 
ity, W here she jis a favorite in musi- 
cal circles. 
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i, and Wriday evening will give a box 
party for Mr. and Mrs. Wolfe and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Mackie, followed by 
supper at the Alexandria. 


Mrs. M. J. McGarry of Estrella ave- 
nue leaves Friday for the east, for a 
visit of several months. 


Mrs. Frank Jay of West Wighteenth 
street gave a bridge luncheon yester- 
day afternoon for fifty guests. Yellow 
cosmos drooping in brown baskets 
were used as centerpieces and through- 


out the rooms. Assisting Mrs. Jay 
were Mrs. W. QO. Morton, Mrs. E. J. 
Brent, Mrs. G. W. Saurret, and Miss 


Maude Richards. Other guests were 
Mines, . FF, Budseanpea, FF. srnrn J 
C. Brown, Gordon Bayless, G. A. Bo- 
brick, P. H. Bresee, F. A. Bowles, Frank 
Bryson, J. G. Chapman, R. F. Chap- 
man, J. C. Cline, M. W. Everhardy, W. 
H. Faust, Fred Gollum, Charles E. 
Grosse, Charles L. Hubbard, E. Hunter, 
J. A. Kelly, Albert Mortensen, Ralph 
Hagan, August Marquis, F. E. Moore, 
W. B. Thomas, George H. Rector, A. 
J. Sherer, W. J. Variel, E. Woody, S. 
Ysilas, E. L. Zemansky, Joseph Zeman- 
sky, Arthur Lezy, Barnes and W. A. 
Stovall. 


Mrs. G. L. Doran is enjoying a visit 
in San Francisco, where she is the 
guest of honor at many affairs. 

Mrs. Myrtle Oulett of South Figueroa 
street gave a luncheon and musicale 
Monday afternoon for the St. Cecelia 
Club. Mrs. L. J. Selby of Occidental 
boulevard will open her house for the 
club’s “at nome,” which is to be given 
Monday evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hutchison and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt are en- 
joying a motor trip through the north, 
en route to the Yosemite. Another 
party with the same destination in view 
is composed of Mr. and Mrs. EF. W. 
Braun, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Fraser, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Barrett. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. S. Baer and their daugh- 
ter are also motoring through the 
north. 


Under the auspices of the steamship 
department of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Munn, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hollings- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. McConnell 
and Mrs. §. B. Seott left Monday for 
an extended tour to Tahiti, New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Sea Islands, and 
Honolulu. Many other Los Angelans 
are booked for a similar tour June 26. 


Miss Marguerite Merrill and Mr. EIl- 
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Crepe Kimonos 
$1.95 $2.25 $2.95 


UR beautiful kimonos make 
it possible to be attractively 
dressed even in negligee dur- 
ing the hot season. 
Made of figured 
Some have colored backgrounds 
with beautiful flowers such as 
wistaria and chrysanthemum. 
Others have white backgrounds | 
with colored figures. Trimmed 
with bands of satin. 





cotton crepe. 





eee oe OF THE INTERIOR 

U.S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

May 20, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that John D. 
Heron, of Topanga, Cal., who, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1905, made Homestead Entry No. 
10950, Ser. No. 08736, for SEYNWY, 
SWYNEY, NWY%4SEY, NE4SW, Section 
li, Township 1 S., Range i7 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the Ist day of July, 1912, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. Claimant names as witnesses: 

James A, Craig, Frederick H. Post. John 
L. Wood, William P. Gibbon, all of To- 
panga, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Shower bouquet of lilies of the valley. 
Her sister, Mrs. S. Y. Van Meter, was 
matron of honor, wearing white mar- 
quisette and lace over satin. Little 
Frederick Richardson was ring hearer, 
and Mr. Leon Stone was best man. 
After the reception which followed the 
ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson 
left for a wedding tour, after which 
they will make their home in Eagle 
Rock Valley. 


Not coal lands 
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dollar spent becomes a sure 
investment. 
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the First Championship Tennis Tourn- 





At Hotel Mt. Washington 


Mrs. Flora Turner recently enter- 
tained with a luncheon for fourteen at 


mer Richardson were married Tuesday 
afternoon at the home of the bride’s 
brother, Mr. J. B. Merrill of Elysian 
Drive, Mount Washington. The cere- 


ament of the Mt. Washington Lawn 
Tennis Association, to take place on 
the tennis court of the hotel. A dance 


Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Smith of Wilshire 


boulevard have left for New York, en 
route to 


England. After a stay in Tashi will be held after the tournament 
London Mr. and Mrs. Smith will ee | mony took place in the music.room, in | Hote! Mt. Washington. | ; : “nit. 
through European points of interest. front of the pipe organ, which was After an absence in the north, Miss} Mr. R. B. Burmeister of San Fran- 


banked with sweet peas and asparagus 
plumosus. The bride wore white mar- 
quisette over white satin and carried a 


lL. M. Woodward has returned to Hote} cisco was the week-end guest of Mr. 
Mt. Washington. and Mrs George N. Gage at Hotei Mt. 
This afternoon marks the opening of|Washington. 


7 Mrs, Benjamin Lombard Harding of 
every Hills Hotel, and her daughter, 


' 
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By Caroline Reynolds 


J. Hartley Manners’ comedy, “Peg 
0 My Heart,” is receiving its premier 
at the Burbank this week, with that 
quaintest of comediennes, Laurette 
Tavior, in the title role. Mr. Man- 
ners’ play is of just the quality that 
its title would indicate, sweet. pretty 
and sentimental. [It is relieved from 
a Mary J. Holmes tinge by the deft- 
ness of its construction, by its occa- 
sional epigrams, and its subtle satire 
of the absurdities of social distinc- 
tions. There is a great deal of humor 





{ELEN WARE, “IN THE PRICE,” AT THE 


in it, and more than once a flash of 
real wit. To the Burbank audiences 
the broader passaces greatly appeal, 
but they entirely miss the keener en- 
joyment of Mr. Manners’ more delicate 
conceptions. “Peg ’o My Heart” needs 
a big situation to make it really “go.” 
One waits throughout its three acts 
for something to happen. The scene 
in which Peg goes to a dance, un- 
chaperoned, is not shocking to Am- 
erican audiences, especially in view 
of the fact that Peg’s escort carefully 





THE GRAPHIC 





are attending the ball. Nor does Peg’s 
saving of her cousin from elopement 
with a married man strike a responsive 
chord, for this scene has been done to 
death in novels, short stories, and even 
Orpheum sketches. So volatile and 
mischievous an elf as Peg should be 
concerned in stro.rer situations than 
either of these. Peg is an Irish lass, 
daughter of an English “lady” and an 
impecunious Irishman. Jier mother is 
east off by her haughty family for her 
mesalliance and dies in poverty. Peg’s 
uncle has an attack of conscience on 





MASON NEXT WEEK 





nis deathbed, and leaves her his for- 
tune, with the request that she join 
her aunt, Mrs. Chichester, in Eng- 
land, and under her able training, be 
transformed into a lady. Peg arrives, 
looking like an Irish immigrant, and 
the moulding process begins. The cru- 
cible is a trifie too warm for Peggy, 
who resents the artificial atmosphere 
of the manor house; who is stifled in 
the hothouse air. The days are light- 
| ened only by the advent of a young 
baronet, designated as Jerry” ky the 





explains that his mother and sister|daring Peg, whose heart is completely 
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Blackstone’s 
Jume Sale of White 


=a 
Monday morning next wili mark the beginning of the biggest 
White Sale we have ever been identified with—bigger assort- 


ments 


White goods. 


French and American Undermuslins, 
Waists, Kimonos and Negligees, 


Goods by the yard, Table and 


As to prices, the public 
Blackstone Sales are genuine; 


on our record. 














sale starts Monday, 








and values and better styles in all kinds and classes of 


that they 
value received for the prices asked. 
Come expecting 


June 3d. 


N. B. Blackstome Co. 


318-320-3822 South Broadwav 





and White Curtains and, in short, everything in White. 


Paris Blouses and 

Children’s Underwear, White 
Bed Linens, Spreads, Blankets 
knows from experience that the 


give even more than 
We are content to stand 
much. 








captured hy the red-haired, big-eyed 
colleen, and who claims her for his 
own just as she rebels against the un- 
natural conditions she finds all ahout 
her. Mr. Manners’ final curtain is too 
abrupt to be artistic—in fact, the en- 
tire act is draggy and hitches in its 
action. When Peg flies back into the 
house, frightened by a thunder storm, 
and seeks the shelter of Jerry’s arms, 
a delicate and delicious “love scene” 
could be invented—just the necessary 
final touch for a pretty play. It seems 
inconsistent that Peg, daughter of a 
high-bred gentlewoman and _ of a 
charming JIrishman could have SO 
many gaucheries, so crude an accent, 
and wear such extraordinary attire. 
A girl of Peg’s native brightness and 
adaptativeness would have used her 
eyes to greater advantage; and surely 
with the natural taste and breeding, 
endowed 


by® her girthrigie, sHereeap - 
pearance would be far different. How- 
ever, the story is such a pretty ro- 


mance, so well designed to tichkle the 
fondness we all p -sess for the “they- 
lived~happy-ever-after” brand, that 
it probably will succeed where a big, 
strong drama would fail. Laurette 
Taylor’s intense magnetism stands her 
in good stead. Her force of personal- 
ity is so great that one almost for- 
gets the fogginess of her enunciation 
and her carelessness of Mr. Manners’ 
best lines. One suspects Miss Taylor 
of a desire to occupy the center of the 
stage and to gain laughs by unjusti- 
filed methods. But she has a way with 
her that is indefinable; and she sug- 
gests with fidelity the fire, dew, and 
tart sweetness of the Irish maid. The 
conipany is not fortunate in its” age 
Signments. Emilie Melville in nowise 
realizes the English grande dame, 
and Donald Bowles giggles the part 
of Alaric. Ethel Chichester, the bored 
and cynical daughter, is in the hands 
of Roberta Arnold, 





Miss Arnold is 
sullen, rather than indifferent; she 
has no trace of an English accent, 


which is very necessary to the part; 
and she does not carry out the play- 
wright’s idea that beneath Ethel’s 
frozen surface a woman’s heart is 
beating. An older woman and an act- 
ress of greater experience should have 
had the role. While Henry Stanford, 
who plays the part of Jerry, is charm- 
ing in his way, one wishes for a little 
more spontaneity and humanness, and 
less of acting. The scenic environ- 
ment is a gem of Robert Brunton’s— 
tasteful and inviting and giving the 
impression that it is a “real’’? room. 





Novelties at the Orpheum 


Aida Overton Walker and her sing- 
fers and dancers are making a big hit 
at the Orpheum this week, Miss 











AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
ENTER- 


Cuisine, 


PRO CAF E 


4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


BRISTOL. 
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CLEVER 
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Entire Basement 









Fire-Proof Storage 
25) South Broadway 


Walker has a number of dusky cory- 
phees who trip With a grace .and au 
abandon that Caucasian broilers might 
well imitate. Creighton ‘Thompson 
has an excellent opinion of himself, 
and a good voice, and Miss Walker, 
both in her dances and her songs, 
marks herself as the star of the lit- 
tle company, both on the bill and by 
her work. The director, James Reese 
Europe, a negro, handles in excellent 
stvle the orchestra of white men re- 
sponding to his baton. The Harvey 
and DeVora ‘Trio, with little John 
Dough, are acceptable in their danc- 
ing, but their patter and singing should 
be forbidden by a discreet and kindly 
manager, Lester, the ventriloquist, 
is one of the best ever seen here. All 
ventriloquists have the same hag of 
tricks to open, but Lester handles his 
with undoubted skill. Rosina Cas- 
Sseli’s little Chihuahua dogs are trained 
to a finish, and highly diverting in 
their canine cleverness, although their 
Slick and hairless appearance inclines 
the spectators to shudders. Toots 
Paka and her Hawaiians, which should 
read, “he Hawaiian Guitar Player 
and His Hawaiians,” since the guitar 
musician is easily the star of the act: 
the sketch, “Fear’: Johnny Ford and 
Edward Blondell are the holdovers. 


Offerings Next Week 


Helen Ware in “The Price,’ igs the 
attraction which will be seen at the 
Mason Opera House the week begin- 
ning Monday, June 3, with Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees. This season, 
as Ethel Toscani, the leading part in 
“The Price,’ Miss Ware is said to jus- 
tify the opinion of the late Henry B. 
Harris, under whose management she 
has been launched into stardom. George 
Broadhurst, the author of “The Price,” 
bases his story upon the relentlessness 
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with which Fate always pursues an 
erring woman. He shows the constant 
fear of discovery which torments the 
daily existence of the woman with a 
secret, and the price she inevitably 
pays. Since its premiere in this city 
the play has been greatly changed, but 
none of its strong features has heen 
eliminated. In the climax of the third 
act Miss Ware is said to be given an 
opportunity to rise to the heights of 
emotional acting. Supporting her are 
Harrison Hunter, Jessie Ralph. Mar- 
garet McWade, George W. Barnum, 
Gertrude Dalton and Robert H. Hud- 
son. 

Witter Bynner’s new play, “His 
Father's House,’ with Lewis S. Stone, 
Muriel Starr and others of the Belasco 
company in the cast, wil have tits first 
production on any stage Monday night 
at the Belasco. Mr. KRynner is a well 
known magazine contributor, and this 
is his first stage effort. It is based on 
“The Road to Damascus,” the novel by 
H. A, Mitchell-Keays, and is the story 
of a man who keeps from his wife a 
secret in his life which, unknown to 
him, is disclosed to her at the most 
inopportune moment. The basis of the 
play is her concealment of her knowl- 
edge and the affection she gives her 
adopted son. Lewis S. Stone will be 
the husband. and Muriel Starr will be 
seen as his youne wife. Harry Mes- 








The run of this dra- 
matic allegory of Southern California 
history has- been absolutely unprece- 
dented in the annals of Los Angeles 
theatricals, for despite the fact that its 


lat San Gabriel. 


theater is so far from town, the at- | 
tendance shows an increase every 
week. The cast is headed by Lillian 


Burkhart as Senora Josefa Yorba and 
Ben Horning as Padré Junipere Serra, 
both of which have been given warm 
approbation. Santa Barbara and San 
Diego have both made bids for the en- 
tire production, and dates are already 
being made forits presentation in other 
places. In the last week three big mo- 
tion picture firms have been bidding 
against each other for the film priv- 
ileges, but this permission will not be 
given until all of Southern California’s 
leading cities have seen it. This prob- 
ably will be the last week, as set 
dates are being made for other locali- 
ties. 





“Little Johnny Jones,” after having 
been delayed several times, will open 
the Cohan season at Fischer’s Lyceum 
Sunday matinee. May Boley 
seen as Goldie, the society girl with 
whom Johnny, the jockey, is in love. 
Miss Boley will first be seen in conven- 
tional attire, and later will masquer- 
ade as the Earl of Bloomsbury—in 
trousers. 
part of the eternally 





intoxicated Un- 


will be | 


Bob Lett is well fitted for the | 
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wood Co,, Props. MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Nis Ses 
and Managers. BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 2, 1912, 
Laurette Taylor and the Burbank company in the second week of J. Hartley 


Manners’ new comedy, 


“PEG O° MY HEART” 


rnown, and Reece Gardner should find | 








MLLE. FREGOLESKA, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 





tayer will have fine opportunities for 
dramatic work in the part of the 
adopted son, while Robert Ober as the 
son of the house will have one of the 
best roles that has come to him at 
the Belasco. 


J. Hartley Manners’ pretty comedy, 
“Peg 0’ My Heart,” is making a big 
hit at the Burbank, with Laurette Tay- 
lor in the title role, and a second week 
is announced, beginning Sunday after- 
noon. Miss Taylor is planning to open 
in this comedy in New York in the 
fall, with Henry Stanford in the part 
of Jerry, for which he has heen se- 
cured. The cast of “Peg o’ My Heart” 
includes Emilie Melville, Roberta Ar- 
nold, Lola May, James Corrigan, Don- 
ald Bowles, Robert Leonard and 
others. It is a simple comedy, well 
told, with smiles and laughter inter- 
mingled with the suggestion of a tear, 
and Burbank audiences are voting it 
one of their strongest favorites. 
it is running Miss Taylor and the Bur- 
bank company are preparing ‘“‘Barbar- 
aza,” another Manners play, far re- 
moved in story, treatment and locale 
from “Pes <q’ My Heart.” 


John Steven McGroarty’s “Mission 
Play” will begin the sixth week of its 
run Monday afternoon, at its theater 





the best of opportunity as Florabelle | 


Fly, the newspaper girl. Madison 
Smith, as Ansley the gambler, will 
have a new field to conquer; Herbert 





| in 





While | 


Cawthorne will be the Tammany poli- | 


tician; and Laura Oakley, Charles 
Dudley, Lon Chaney and others are 
at home in their individual roles, a 


month of rehearsals having made them 
letter perfect. The chorus will shine 
many numbers, from “‘Op in 
‘ansom” to “Goodbye, Flo.” Gardner 
will have the “Life’s A Funny Propo- 
sition” song and several other features. 


me 


Morosco-Blackwood Co., 


Matinees Thursday, Saturday 
Props, and Managers 


and Sunday. Every Night 


BELASCO THEATER 


ra] 
vo. 


LEWIS S. STONE 


and the Belaseo Company in the first production on any stage of Witter 
Bynner’s new play 


“Eis Father’s House” 


First appearance of MISS MURIEL STARR 


Beginning Monday Night, June 





BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND STS. 


CHARLES FROHMAN, KLAW & ERLANGER, Lessees. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, JUNE 3 


T, WYATT, 


Moenager. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE - 


HELEN WARE 











The setting has been given special at- | 


tention, particularly in the dock scene. 


Midsummer season opens at the 


Orpheum the week beginning Monday | 
matinee, June 3, when five new acts | 
come to edify the vaudeville audiences. | 


Topping the bill is Mlle. Fregoleska, 
known as “The Hungarian Nightin- 
gale,” former soprano with the Paris 
Grand Opera company. This 
first appearance in vaudeville, and a 
feature of her program will be the 
“Bell Song’ from “Lakme,” an afia 
few attempt because of its difficulty. 
Other numbers of equal quality will be 
offered. “Dinkelspeil’s Christmas,” 
George V. Hobart’s most successful 
sketch, will be presented by the same 


is her | 





GEORGE BROADHURST’S SUCCESSFUL DRAMA 


“TIAIE PRICE” 
Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THE STANDARD 


Home 10477. Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER---ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, JUNE 3 
MLLE. FRECOLESKA AIDA OVERTON WALKER & CO. 
The Roumanian Nightingale ““Coony’”’ Operetta 
“DINKELSPIEL’S CHRISTMAS’ DELMORE & LIGHT 
Bernard Reinold & Co. Piano and Song 
STUART BARNES ROSINI CASELLI 
Singing Comedian and Chihuahua Dogs 
FOUR HOLLOWAYS HARVEY DE VORA TRIO 
Cyclists on Tight Wire with John Dough 
World’s News in Motion Pictures Orchestral concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 
Boxes Tb5c. 








Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c. 





Mannees. Sun.. 


Spring St.. 
Wed... & Sat. 


FISCHER'S LYCEUM Between 2d and 3d 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 2 
“LIFE’S A&A VERY FUNNY PROPOSITION, AFTER ALL.” 


MAY BOLEY and FISCHER’S FOLLIES COMPANY 


In a Tremendious Fine Production of Geo. M. Cohan's Hit. 


“LIVE JORINNY JONES” 


Nights, 8:15. Mats. Wednesday (bargain 25c), Saturday, Sunday. Prices 10 to 7c. 





MISSION THEATER--San Gabriel 


IN Every Afternoon at 2:30—-Every Night, Except Sunday at 8:15 
FIFTH BIG WEEK OF THIS GREAT DRAMATIC SUCCESS 
John S. MceGroarty’s great drama of Franciscan romances and giory 


Tinie MUSSION PLAY 


With the ° .) In the ehilef 
Distinguished Lillian Burkhart feminine 
actress, 


Seats selling at Bartlett Music House, S. Broadway, and San Gabriel Box Of- 
fice. Phones: Sunset, Alhambra 1983; Home, San Gabriel 239. Prices, 50c, T5c 
and $1.00. Reached by Motor Boulevard and Pacific Electric trains. 
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cast that played it last season, with 
Bernard Reinold in the leading part. 
Stuart Barnes will offer a new line of 
merry patter and a number of songs 
of the funmaking variety. The Hollo- 
Ways are acrobats and cyclists extraor- 
dinary, the girl in the troupe being a 
new feature. They work on a tight 
wire and have new tricks to offer. 
Delmore & Light attract with voice 
and piano. Aida Overton Walker and 
her dusky entertainers, Rosina Caselli 
and her dogs, and the Harvey DeVora 
trio remain. One of the orchestral 
features will be Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” and there will be new mo- 
tion views. A week later comes Theo- 
dore Roberts in “The Sheriff of 
Shasta.” 


Kolb and Dill, the favorite German 
eomedians, with their fine company 
and a chorus of sixty-five, will open 
at the Majestic theater in a limited 
engagement, Sunday night, June 9. 
Their first offering will be “The Girl 
in the Train,’”’ in which they broke at- 
tendance records in San Francisco. 


Tuesday evening, June 4, and Satur- 
day afternoon, June 8 Alexander 
Heinemann, the lieder singer, will be 
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heard in concert at The Auditorium, 
for which special rates wil be given 
pupils and teachers. This year Mr. 
Heinemann is including a number of 
English songs with his German lieder. 


Rene Bazin, now traveling in this 
eountry as one of the French commis- 
sioners to the Champlain Tercentenary, 
in criticizing his fellow-novelists for 
their tendency to confine their works 
to portrayal of the life of Paris rather 
than of the rura! sections of France, 
thus sets forth his literary creed: “Our 
novelists, by occupying themselves with 
this unrepresentative part too exclu- 
Sively, have created and spread a con- 
ception of our country which is not 
only inadequate, but is also essentially 
false. If I have held myself resolutely 
aloof from the society novel, which I 
might have done, perhaps, as well as 
another, it is because I desire to por- 
tray sweetness, purity, and beauty of 
French family life, and not to perpetu- 
ate a gross libel upon it. I am also 
anxious to dispel the illusion that the 
French are a godless people. If I make 
a great deal of religion in my novels 
it is because religion plays an import- 
ant role in our life.’”’ 


The Women Writers’ Suffrage League 
of London publishes a pamphlet writ- 
ten by May Sinclair entitled “Femin- 
ism,” in which she makes qa Spirited 
reply to Sir Almroth Wright’s pro- 
nouncement against woman suffrage. 
Miss Sinclair vigorously attacks Sir 
Almroth’s argument and sharply ridi- 
cules his contention that men and 
women cannot successfully work to- 
gether in the government of a nation. 


- 


THE GRAPHIC 


HOW TO EDUCATE A NATION 


Writing in the current Dial on the 
topic “Do we know what we want in 
education?” Charles Leonard Moore 
has given so sane a disquisition on this 
vital subject that every publication 
making pretense to ethical standards 
should not fail to give it as wide pub- 
Writes Mr. Moore: 


generations in 


licity as possible. 

For two or three 
America we have been engaged in the 
educa- 
tional concoction ever Known. What 
is the result? What is the flavor and 
taste of our product? Will it gain us a 
prize in the country fair of the world? 
Will we get a blue ribbon for intel- 
lect, for manners, or for morals? These 


most extensive and expensive 


are questions which would require an 
expert commission to investigate. They 
cannot be settled offhand by an essay- 


ist. But one may offer some consider- 


ations which tend to throw our suc- 


cess into doubt. 


Education ought to mean civilization, 
and civilization largely consists in con- 
serving and honoring the best that 
mankind has known or done. {fs there 
any such reverence in America for 
what the race has pronounced good? 
Or it not our attitude toward the past 
typified by one of our most popular 
books — Mark Twain's “Innocents 
Abroad?” But it is not only the actual 
deeds of the ages that we despise; it 
is the tone, air. and sentiment of what 
is greatest and highest in human 
thought and action. Speak to the aver- 
age educated American about poetry, 
and he will turn upon you with an 
idiotic laugh. Speak to him of ro- 
mance or devotion or self-sacrifice, and 
he will regard you with a lack-lustre 
eye. Very likely this same self-satis- 
fied citizen has in him the elements of 
poetry and devotion. But surely edu- 
cation ought to educe and bring them 
to the surface. We have paid enough 
to have our diamonds polished, and 
ought not to be obliged to wear them 
in the rough. 

Humor is a great asset for a people. 
It makes for cheerfulness, sanity, and 
endurance. But it may be questioned 
whether we have not too strong a 
strain of it in our character. The Broad 
Grin overspreads all our part of the 
American Continent. Pretty nearly 
everything is viewed from a humorous 
standpoint. In our best authors this 
is called irony. If all distinction, beauty, 
profundity, and power are to he de- 
livered over to the domination of the 
Comic Muse, there is bound to ensue a 
vast and dep vulgarization of life it- 
self, 

Let us turn to our morals, for there 
we proclaim ourselves strong. Well, 
there is an immense amount of preach- 
ing among us. Everybody preaches, so 
I suppose everybody performs. One of 
the most curious features of this di- 
dactic set is our passion for maxims, 
axioms, precepts. Every newspaper 
keeps a Solomon on tap to pour these 
forth in a steady stream. There never 
was anything like it before. English 
literature has always run to concrete 
example rather than to precept. Ches- 
terfield and Samuel Smiles are almost 
the only authors who occur to us as 
purely givers of advice. Of course all 
such work denotes qa primitive state of 
mind in those who accept it. It is like 
the chairs and stools by aid of which a 
child learns to walk. AS Soon as peo- 
ple can trust themselves they disdain 
all such half truths or whole falsities. 

Have we any settled ideal in this 
country toward which we direct our 
education? Other peoples have known 
what they wanted from education. The 
Greeks wanted to produce a race of 
athletes and artists—to attain to har- 
monious perfection of body and mind. 
They did attain to that; they made hu- 
manity statuesque and reached a 
hegemony in some of the arts which 
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they still hold. The Romans educated 
for war and domination. The church- 
men, into whose hands education fell! in 
the Middle Ages educated for the other 
world. They produced a race of spirit- 
ual enthusiasts who swayed the world 
with their visions, and who brought 
something of heaven down to earth 
in their architecture, painting, music, 
and sculpture. The French have edu- 
cated mainly for manners, for social 
charm; the Spanish for the cultivation 
of a stately personal pride. Bismarck’s 
jest that as England owned the sea 
and Russia owned the land, there was 
nothing left for the Germans but the 
sky, is borne out by Germany's great- 
est achievements — metaphysics and 
music. England is perhaps the only 
country which has educated for litera- 
ture. I do not mean by this that it has 
not educated for other things,—war, 
domination, science,—but that through 
its whole educational system, and 
through the common thought of its 
people, runs a feeling, an acknowledg- 
ment that literature is the best work 
that men can do. As a result English 
literature is the greatest in existence. 
Is there any single thing that Ameri- 
can education has aimed at? Faith, 
I eannot think of any, unless it is Big 
Business. 


Leigh Hunt, who lived during his 
boyhood in this country, said that he 
never thought of the United States 


without seeing a great counter extend- 
ing the whole length of our Atlantic 
seaboard. Jl am afraid that this coun- 


ter still exists, and branches off in 
all directions over our domain. In 
very truth we have educated mainly 


for practical ends, and to that end have 
accepted Science as our guide. We 
have the excuse that it was ours to 
break in and subdue a eontinent. We 
need strong tools to do this, and the 
incitement of gain to keep us at our 
work. The present writer passed a good 
section of his life in this sort of thing 
—railroad building—and he has the ut- 
most sympathy and admiration for the 
men who pioneer material existence. 
But the finest flower of civilization is 
not born amid such men or such scenes. 
It is not born amid any people who ac- 
cept business and science as the “be 
all’ and the “end all” here. 


Religion and art are ends in them- 
selves. They are finalities, lasting sat- 
isfactions. But Science is only a means. 
The word of Science always is, “and 
then, and then, and then.” We do not 
build bridges or railroads to sit down 
and look at them with eestatic joy,— 
we build them to get somewhere. Even 
when radium is isolated or the spec- 
trum of a nebula established, these 
successes are only steps in utilitarian 
progress. 


We have built our faith on Science, 
and the foundations are giving  be- 
neath us. Many of the greatest men 
of science of the day are harking back 
to the old tracks of metaphysies and 
religion. Not only that, but Science 
is betraying us in a material way. It 
promised to make life easier and hap- 
pier for us. Well, in the past year or 
so the whole world has known the 
pinch of hunger. We have felt it par- 
ticularly in America, and have savagely 
resented it. If Big Business and Science 
together cannot fill our stomachs, what 
good are they? We have boasted of 
our unparalleled prosperity in America. 
We forgot that other ages and places 
have also been prosperous. There is a 
legend of “Merrie England,” where 
everyone had enough to eat and plenty 
of time for sport and recreation. There 
were ages when the pleasant country 
of France, or Italy the beautiful, were 
paradises. And all this was before the 
time of Big Business or Science. Ob- 
viously no single formula of education 
will answer even for material perfec- 
tion, 

Probably there is no better test of the 
results of a nation’s education than the 
way in which successful people of all 
kinds rank in public estimation—the 
off-hand precedence which is accorded 
them. In America today the men who 

















are most and first in the public mind, 
who are the objects of general envy and 
emulation, are wielders of vast wealth, 
the masters of finance. Then, perhaps, 
come the statesmen, though they win 
their places as by an ordeal of fire, 
Then rank the men of science of all 


kinds,—inventors, investigators, engi- 
neers, educators, physicians, and the 
like. Far down on the roll rank the 


soldiers, and at the bottom of the list 
come the clergy, the poets, and the art- 
ists. Surely this is a spectacle of a 
world upside down, of a world waving 
its useful but humble locomotive mem- 
bers in the air while its head “and 
features, the great  soul’s apparent 
seat” grovel in the dust. From the be- 
ginning of time, in nearly all places, 
two orders of men have been dominant, 
have absorbed the interest and atten- 
tion of mankind. These have been the 
poets and the soldiers,—using those 
terms, of course, in a generic, in the 
widest allowable sense. The records 
of Hindoo life are largely devoted to 
the strife between these two classes, 
with ail the other castes of men trail- 
ing on behind, unregarded. 


Similarly, the old Celtic Hterature 
knew only two Kinds of personages,— 
warriors and bards. And of course 
every great epoch in Huropean history 
is made giorious by a circle of heads 
belonging to these two orders of men. 
Of all the vast accumulation of the 
biographical literature of the world, 
probably nine-tenths is devoted to men 
of the sword and the pen, The settled 
judgment of the world seems fo be that 
anybody can be useful but that only 
these are interesting. All of us who 
read for love rove like bees from the 
accounts of battles to the records of 
literary and artistic struggles and 
triumphs. Somehow, we feel that the 
great in these fields express, incarnate, 
life more fully than any others. Who 
takes an interest in the tiedgers of 
Venetian merehants or the records ef 
German guilds. Yet in America we are 
trying to reverse this decision of all 
time,-—we are trying to place finan- 
ciers, business men, and scientists on 
the thrones of the world. Now no one 
doubts the power, the utility, or the 
indispensableness of such men. Douht- 
less their similars have always had 
share of contemporary regard. Money 
talks, even if it rarely says anything 
worth listening to. But I think the 
dazzled eyes with which we regard 
such potentates is a new thing. 


Probably, the spirit of a nation dic- 
tates its system of education, and to 
tell it to change that system is equiva- 
lent to ielling it to be born again. But 
we must make a change in our ideas 
and ideals if we want to cut the figure 
in the world which we have a right to 
do, Perhaps, we might take a hint 
from the Catholic church, which Is 
probably the wisest organization ever 
known, and, in a way, the most demo- 
cratic. It has never evinced an over- 
whelming desire for a general intel- 
lectual education, It has preferred to 
train the great mass of its people in 
manners and morals, and to reserve its 
treasures of culture for the most prom- 
ising pupils. We fight against the idea, 
in America, that there is any inequality 
in natural gifts, and we try to give 
everybody an even chance. This is 
praiseworthy, of course, but it is im- 
possible. The texture of men’s minds 
differs more than the grain of wood in 
the forests. Ags a corollary to our dem- 
ocratic endeavors in this way, we come 
to the conclusion that one kind of gift, 
one kind of success, one kind of 
achievement, is as good as any other. 
But it is not. There are hierarchies 
of talents; there are kinds of genius 
so rare that they outvalue all the rest. 
We must recognize this or our educa- 
tion will be a muddle. We must recog- 
nize too that there are limitations to 
physical and material endeavor,——that 
we cannot all be rich, or even compar- 
atively well off; and that we had best 
try to lay up treasures of emotion, in- 
tellect, and spirit which will endure and 
console. 
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Mr. Oppenheim is one of the most 
satisfying of the novelists proper. The 
problems of life and of society are 


nothing to him. The delineation of 
character is something he is scarcely 
interested tn. On the other hand he 
weaves an excellent plot and his char- 
acters are at least real enough to do 
the dark and musterious deeds that 
we follow with a rapt curiosity which 
is (very properly) kept alive until the 
penultimate chapter. “The Lighted 
Way” can be read in an afternoon, not 
a well spent afternoon, perhaps, from 
a sternly intellectual point of view, but 
a pleasant afternoon. Mr. Oppenheim 
is not a great novelist, but he spins a 
capital yarn, which is, after all, more 
satisfying than trying to fly higher and 
producing something more pretentious 
but less satisfactory. Not the least 
pleasing feature of “The Lighted Way” 
is the fact that the hero does nothing 
heroic. Indeed, his chief claim to hero- 
ism is the way in which he manages to 
give satisfactory attention to the gro- 
cery business, notwithstanding that he 
is involved in the mysterious toils of 
a plot in which anarchists, pretenders, 
and intoxicatingly beautiful married 
women move elusively. It must also 
be very satisfying, not to say sensa- 
tional, for an American audience to 
read a novel in which the heroine does 
not “hog the whole show,” as they say. 
The American woman in real life can 
always find a new way to charm us; 
the American girl of fiction became in- 
tolerable long sinee. Enfin, Mr. Op- 
penheim’s latest novel. is well up to 
the standard of those that have gone 
before, and amply deserves and will 
doubtless find an increasing number 
otf readers among the many who find 
an hour or so in the adventurous world 
of fiction very much to their taste. 
(‘The Lighted Way.” By. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Little, Brown & Co.) 


Duke Lotzen’s “Last Try” 


“It has already been written by Dal- 
berg himself how he, a plain major in 
the American army, became by right 
of descent an archduke of Valeria,” 
and at the death of Frederick, as the 
accepted suitor of Princess Dehre, 
king. Because Armand Dalberg spared 
the life of his perfidious cousin, the 
Duke of Lotzen, when the latter set 
upon him in the garden of the Vierle 
Masque a great many exciting things 
occurred (including the theft of the 
Book of Laws,’ which contained the 
Manner of succession to the Valerian 
throne), before Armand assumed king- 
ly honors. And because he did not 
drive his sword through Lotzen’s false 
throat, as he held him at his mereyv 
that day in the king’s library when the 
lost “Book of Laws” was recovered, 
John Reed Scott has opportunity to 
fill another volume with the details of 
“The Last Try’ of the Duke. His 
Majesty, the king of Valeria, assists 
materially by coming to the United 
States of America and remaining sev- 
eral weeks incognito, to the great dis- 
fress of his most intimate friends 
n does his best to save 
soncerned from ennui, by 
-O run Over his royal enemy 
itomobile, to poison him, 
ind various interestingly 
ngs, returning to Valeria 
S Campaign of revenge to 
But “the American” claim- 
Upant of the throne is un- 

Star and all plots fail. 
Situation most nearly ap- 

climax is that in which 
“ his “knighthood” by yield- 
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' ing to his thirst, thus saving the life 


of the king: although the rescue of the 
aveen from the Ferida is more spec- 
tacular. But hairbreadth and miracu- 
lous escapes had become commonplace 
by that time. Hildegarde de Marcellin 
and that agreeable bachelor, Marmont, 
arry on quite a diverting flirtation 
throughout the plotting activities, and 
everything ends happily—except for the 





duke. (‘The Last Try.” By John Reed 
ScCGE. “J: (ee DIDPPIMeOLEe. Co.) 
Captain Kettle Again 

It is astonishing how readily we | 


overlook the shortcomings of Mr. Cut- 


' chiffe Hynes’ latest venture in the in- 


terest engendered by the adventures of 
the little captain. He has been 
deck” so long now that we should be 
tired to death of him, but he contrives 
in a mysterious way to retain his pris- 
tine charm. 
he performs the usual 
feats, exhibits the usual eccentricities, 
the same readiness of wit and fist and 
tongue, and he is ably seconded by 
the same old McTodd. There is really 
no plot to the book but a great many 
impossibly exciting things happen in 
the course of which the gallant Captain 
finds his fate. The book is also writ- 
ten with the same keen eye for “atmo- 
and the same cosmopolitan 
knowledge of local color and condi- 
tions that lifts all Mr. Cutcliffe Hynes’ 
novels above the plane of the usual 
tale of adventures As a healthful re- 
laxation for minds and imaginations 
surfeited with heavy intellectual! fare, 
nothing better could be found than an 
hour with the breezy navigator who 


has already steered so many strange | 


craft upon the flowing tide of fiction. 
(“The Marriage of Captain Kettle.” 
By Cutcliffe Hyvne. Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 





Magazines For June 


June Century contains much”of m- 
terest. Among the more serivus con- 
tributions are “An Intellectual Novelty 
in Paris,” by Anna Bowman Dodd,” a 
continuation of “Everybody's 
Francis,” by Maurice [francis Egan, 
“The Gospel of Nature,” by John Bur- 
roughs, “The Elephant Seal Not Ex- 
tinct,” by Charles H. Townsend, ‘“Bel- 
sium, the Balance- Wheel of Trade,” by 
James Davenport Whelpiey, ‘“‘The Es- 
cape of Prince Krapotkin,”’ by George 
Kennan, “The People Called Quakers,” 
by Henry Seidel Candy, “Help for the 
Hard Drinker," by 
“Cleveland’s First Election,” by Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice, ‘‘General Harrison’s 
Attitude Toward the Presidency,” by 
EK, W. Halford, and departmental fea- 
tures. Fiction is contributed by Ches- 
ter Bailey Fernald in “A Daughter of 
the Syndy,” Elsie Duncan Yale in “Re- 
venge in Lehigh County,” Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould- in “The Divided 
Kingdom, “The Man from the Seine,“ 
by John S. Reed, and there are a num- 


ber of verses. 


Frederick Bechdolt of newspaper 
fame in California is one of the con- 
tributors to June issue of The Red 
Book with another of his interesting 
and virile tales of “Lighthouse Tom.” 
orrest Crissey has ‘Buck, the Ban- 
tam and O!Jd Lroadhorns,’ and other 
stories are “The Heel of Achilles,” by 
Richard Barker Shelton, “The Salary 
Wing,” by Hugh Stuart Fullerton, 
“Late Spring,” by Harris Merton 
Lyon, “The Pink Cinderella,” by Flor- 
ence Woolston, “Bonehead Tierney, 
Incorporated,” by John <A. Moroso, 
“Me-Lee of the North,” by 
Oliver Curwood, “The Siren and the 
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Blatherskite,” by Martha Besley 
Bruere, “The Middle Shoal,” by Mich- 
ael Williams, “Made to Order,” by 
Arthur Boltonwood. “The Lady with 
the Parti-Colored Hair,” by Ellis Par- 
ker Butler, “The Taming of Lammie,“ 
by John Barton Oxford, "The Woman 


| Next Door,” by William Johnston, ana 


“The Sheep Runners,” by William 
Johnston. In Louis De Foe’s theatri- 
cal department, the Little Theater, and 
John Galsworthy’s new play, “The 
Pigeon,’ are considered. 


Baroness Von Hutten, author of the 
“Pam” books, is responsible for the 
novel, “Helping Hersey,’ which oc- 
cupies first place in June issue of Lip- 
pincott’s. Another feature is “How 
Congress Squanders Our Money,” by 
Hubert Bruce Fuller. Fiction includes 


“The Apple of Paris,” by Annie Steger 


Winston, “The Wrath and the Statue,’ 
by Alfred H. Bill, “The Unsuccessful 
Alumnus,” by Rose Henderson, “A 


| Night for Romance,’ by Charles Har- 


vey Raymond, “A Night Letter Serial,“ 
by Anna Rozilla Crever and “The Bal- 
ance of Power,” a story in a new vein 
from John Reed Scott. Verses, “Wal- 


nuts and Wine.” and one or two 
“papers” also grace the issue. 
In June number of Sunset: the Pa- 


cific Monthly, L.Bradford Prince writes 
Mexico, the New State,” 
Eleanor Gates continues her interest- 
ing “Motoring Among the Missions,’ 
John Brisben Walker considers “The 
1915 Exposition and Education.” En- 
tertaining features are found in “The 
Month's Rodeo” and in the “Develop- 
ment Section,” and there are a num- 
ber of excellent photographic studies, 
particularly “View of Vacation Land.” 
In fiction contributions are to be found 
John Fleming Wilson’s “Gile’s Rein- 
carnation Agency” stories, “The Fresh- 
Airs Gure for criminals,’ “Captains 
His Soul,” the serial by Edmund 
Mitchell and “The Sorrowful Stranger,” 
by Edward Salisbury Field. 


Notes From Bookland 


Barly in June the Putnams will pub- 
lish “Paul the Minstrel, and Other 
Stories,’ by Arthur Cristopher Benson, 


a volumes of tales “cast in the old 
| romantic form and having a_ semi- 
| mediaeval atmosphere, such as_ be- 

longs to the literary epic.’’ Another 

important June publication will be 


“The American Occupation of the 
Philippines” by James H. Blount, an 
officer in the United States volun- 
teers, and for four years. United 
States district judge in the Phllippines. 
The hook presents a _ historical re- 
view of the American occupation of 
the islands from 1898 to 1912, together 


With some discussion of the prob- 
lems which have arisen. Senator 
Works says of it: “The book is a 
calm, dignified and apparently an 


unbiased history of the Filipino coun- 
try, its people and our relations to and 
treatment of them from the _ begin- 
ning down to the present time. It is 
a valuable contribution to the history 
of our own country, an intensely in- 
teresting book, and a literary work of 
high order.” 


For summer publication Doubleday, 
Page & Co. will bring out a novel by 
Dell H. Munger, entitled “The Wind 
Before the Dawn,’ dealing with the 
struggle of a Kansas farmer to realize 


| a life partnership rather than a life of 


drudgery. Another August novel will 
be “A Woman of Genius,’ by Mary 
Austin, author of ‘The Arrow Maker,” 
a play that, it will be remembered, 
had a long run at The New Theatre. 
Mrs. Austin describes her novel as the 
story of ‘the struggle between a 
genius for. tragic acting and _ the 
daughter of a county clerk, with the 
social ideal of Taylorville, Ohianna, 
for the villain.” 


William T. Stead, man of ideas ana 
ideals, militant champion of the cause 
cf peace, confident advocate of a won- 
derful scheme of inoculating barren 


| books and founder of 
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soil with the bacillus of fertility, phil- 


anthropie propounder of a plan for 
providing homes for unfortunate in- 
fants, ardent enthusiast for psychic 


research, and incidentally a writer of 
“The Review of 


Reviews” and other less successful 


| periodical publications, was among the 


late awful shipwreck 
off Cape Race. Among the many 
works of his pen are “Truths «about 
the Navy,’ “Maiden Tribute of Mod- 
ern Babylon.” for which he. suffered 
three months’ imprisonment, ‘The 
Truth about Russia,” “lf Christ Came 


victims of the 


to Chicago,” “Satan's Invisible 
World,” “Fhe United States of Eu- 


rope,” “Mr. Carnegie’s Conundrum,” 


and “The Despised Sex.’ 


With the death of Justin McCarthy 
at IlFolkestone, England, April 24, 
a long and productive and useful life 


came to a close. Mr. McCarthy was 
born in Cork, on November 22, 1880. 


After securing a private education, he 
entered the field of journalism, in his 
native city, at the age of eighteen; 
and with that profession he has been 
actively and honorably associated ever 
since. Entering the House of Com- 
mons in 1879, he at once attained a 
prominent place in the Irish Home- 
Rule party, becoming in 1886  viee- 
president of the Irish National League. 
After the deposition of Parnell from 
the leadership of the Home-Rule party 
in 1890, McCarthy was selected as its 
parliamentary chief, retaining the 
post until 1896. In 1868 he came to 
America for an extended tour of the 
country, remaining here three years, 
during which period he was a frequent 
contributor to our leading magazines 
and for a time maintained a nominal 
editorial connection with “The Inde- 
pendent” of New York. A second 
and briefer visit to this country was 
made in 1886. Mr. McCarthy was a 
prolific writer of fiction, but it is 
through his serious historical works 
that he will be longest remembered. 
These include “The History of Our 
Own Times,” “A History of the Four 
jseorges and William IV.,”’ “Life of 
Sir Robert Peel,’ “Life of Pope Leo 
XII,” “The Storv of Gladstone’s 
Life,’ “Modern Emegland,” “The Reign 
of Queen Anne,” and “Portraits of the 
Sixties.” His autobiographical ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences,”’ published in 1899, have 
within the past month been supple- 
mented by a volume of “Irish Recol- 
lections,” covering in greater detail 
and with no less charm the writer's 
earlier life. 


It is announced that the right to 
publish the authorized editions of the 
writings of Walt Whitman has been 
transferred to Mitchell Kennerley by 
the executors, Thomas B. Harned and 
Horace Traubel. Mr. Kennerley is also 
publishing Traubel’s “Walt Whitman in 
Camden,” the third volume of which 
he will issue in the fall. New editions 
of “Leaves of Grass” and Walt Whit- 


man's “Complete Prose Works” are 
announced. 
Payne Erskine, author of “The 


Mountain Girl,” is Mrs. Emma Payne 
Erskine, formerly of Racine, Wis., and 
now of North Carolina, where the 
scenes of her story are laid. Mrs. 
Erskine’s first novel, published eleven 
years ago, entitled “When the Gates 
Lift Up Their Heads,” aroused some 
discussion owing to the fact that in 
the course of the story the heroine 
marries an estimable young man after 
it is disclosed that he has negro blood 
in his veins. The book was not par- 
ticularly popular; but now, owing to 
the suceess of the author’s new story, 
it is being republished. 


As an evidence of the popularity of 
Compton Mackenzie’s novel ‘Carnival,’ 
published this season by the Appletons, 
it is announced that Gerald du Maurier 
has arranged with the author for a 
dramatized version of the book, to be 
produced in London this coming aut- 
umn. Arrangements are being perfect- 
ed also for an American production of 
the play. 
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Amalgamated Oil, controlled hy ot. | 


Associated, has been the single not- 
able performer in a market that has | 
demonstrated the most stagnant trad- | 
ing week of the year. While the 
Amalgamated quotations have been of. 
the most reliable description there has) 
peen little actual warrant for the bulge | 
in the shares of better than fifteen | 
points, the record of the last ten days. | 
Evidently, this fact is emphasized in| 
the crude publicity used to boost the 
stock. Monday, there was current a 
story to the effect that the company 
had uncovered another Lakeview gush- 
er in the Sherman field, and the day | 
following it was told that there had: 
been found still another well in the 
Amalgamated Fullerton field. Appar- 
ently, there was as little foundation 
for one story as for the other, since the , 
company issued a public statement 
Tuesday to the effect that no such 
wells as reported had been brought in. 
Amalgamated is a $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion, paying dividends at this time of 
about one per cent a month. The stock 
has been better than par, at which 
figure insiders took over impressive 
holdings months ago. Since then, 
there has ben a slump to about 4a. 
For unknown reasons Agsociated has ° 
not heen acting in sympathy. 

Doheny Mexicans have been “spotty” 
this week, here as well aS in the New 
York market, with the Common below 
69 at times, and also as high as 72. 
Mexican preferred is in demand at 





better than 95. Doheny Americans 
continue fairly strong. 
Central and Associated are lifeless. 


Union issues are fairly firm. Among 
the cheaper specialties National Pa- 
cific is below 2, with a second one- 
cent-a-Share assessment ordered, and 
with others of the same kind coming 
along later, barring, of course, the un- 
expected. California Midway also ap- 
pears ready to slip to lower levels. 
Dependable bank stocks continue in 
demand with the best known of the 
leaders higher than ever, and with 
others, not so popular, also climbing. 
Home Savings is wanted at better 
than 134, Citizens National is 255 bid, 
and with no stock in sight. First Na- 
tional and German American Savings 





show traces of easier market condi- 
tions; California Savings is firmly | 
held. 


Among the industrials tos Angeles! 
Home, both preferred and common, is 
inactive, with the latter having lost 
more than two points since the recent 
high of 9% hid was reached. The 
preferred should prove a purchase, for 
the company is earning in excess of 
twelve per cent on present quotations, 
according to official statements. The 
Edisons are fairly strong, and the bona 
list shows sign of life, due to coupon 
clipping in about four weeks. 

Several of the mining stocks in 
which there is curb trading are being 
whipsawed by professionals, with fluc- 
tuations of as much as ten points one 
way or the other, at times, between 
night and merning. Such issues as/! 
are listed on the Los Angeles Stock | 
Exchange areenot always showing the. 


best of form for reasons that are a 





mystery. For there is good yalue in 
several of these particular shares. 
Money conditions continue satisfac- 


tory in every way. 
Banks and Bankers 

Samuel K. Rindge has been elected 

one of the directors of the Citizens | 
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Trust & Savings Bank. Mr. Rindge, 
who is a son of the late Frederick H. 
Rindge, is one of the most prominent 
young business men in the city. 


Deposits in the La Habra Valley 
Bank at Brea reached the figure of 
$7900 at the close of its first day of ex- 
istence, and by last Saturday, a week 
after its opening, the total was $20.- 
000. 


Application for a First National 
Bank at Anaheim has been approved 
by the controller of the currency. 


Manual Arts High School now has a 
Savings bank, which is managed by 
F. J. Armstrong, treasurer of the stu- 
dent body. 


By last night bank clearings in Los 
Angeles 
000. 





mele expected “to total 75105, - | 


Currency system allowing adequate | 


contraction after financial upheavals, is 
just as necessary as a system allowing 
expansion to meet emergencies, was 
urged by Lee McClung, treasurer of the 
United States, in a speech before the 
convention of the Georgia bankers at 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. Said he: 
tem that allows currency expansion 
to meet an emergency unless properly 
and scientifically providing for econ- 
traction when that emergency has 
passed, would become a menace to the 
stability of all established commercial 
or industrial enterprises. We 
have more uncovered paper currency 
than any other first-class nation in the 
World, and our supply of go'd 
about as much burden as it properly 
can carry. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


President Ripley is back in Chicago 
brimful of optimism as regards South- 
western crops and conditions. Mr. 
Ripley’s’ optimism may have heen in- 
fluenced to a large extent by the At- 
chison’s recent showing. In April the 
company’s gross made a gain of $379,- 
000. The net increased $504,00. This 
is one of the most favorable reports 
recently issued, the Atchison being one 
of a small number of lines which had 
not had to contend with a coal strike, 
trainmen’s strike, floods, or other ad- 
verse conditions. 


It has been decided that if Long 
Beach’s school bond issue of $100.000 is 
declared valid, the state board of con- 
trol will purchase it. 





Cabazon, Riverside county, will soon 
hold an election to decide on the is- 
suance of $12,000 in school bonds. 


Santa Ana will begin at once on the 
erection of a $25,000 grammar school 
and a $200,000 Polytechnic high school, 
for which bonds were recently issued. 


ip to 7:30-p. m., July, bids «liane 
received at Huntington Beach for the 
purchase of Municipal Wharf bonds of 
$70,000, bonds of $250 each, bearing 
2% per cent per annum. 


Oxnard has rejected all bids for its 
$130,000 water and _= street lighting 
bonds, and will readvertise. 


San Bernardino votes July 6 on the 
question of issuing $230,000 for a Poly- 
technic high school. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have purchased 
$170,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
fifty-three-year gold bonds of Inter- 
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CARBON BRIQUETTES 
At a Summer Rate 
You can buy them now— 


For— 


$8.00 per Ton 


4.25 per Half Ton 
2.25 per Quarter Ton 


Free delivery, except in 


outlying dis- 


tricts, Where an extra charge will be 


made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 


Briquette Office 





*Phones— 


Main 899 and A 4070 








Resources..... ae 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits 


EKGURITYTrRcsr 
< SAVINGS BAN K_ 


Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


ae ... 45,000,000 
Capital and Reserve... $3,300,000 





REPLI ON MeO 


and 3 per 


cent on Special Savings accounts. a ae 


GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Safe Deposit and Storage Department, largest and best equipped inthe West 


Steamship and Foreign Tourist Agency 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


in Equitable Building. is maintained for accommodation 
9 of Depositors, Borrowers and Others 








SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 


VACATION TRIPS 


Excursion Fares Now in Effect to 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


and RASTERN CITIES 
Via SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and Other Offices. 





borough Rapid Transit Company, con-* 


tingent upon approval by the court of | 


appeals of preferential payment of 8.76 
per cent provided for in the arrange- 
ment between the city and the Inter- 
borough company for 
The Morgan firm has sent out letters 
to bankers inviting them to participate 
in the underwriting syndicate, the life 
of which shall be five years. The syn- 


dicate will get the bonds at 96. The 
total authorized issue of which this 
$170,000,000 is a part will be around 


$200,000,000. Morgan, Grenfell & E"| 
of London and Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
of Paris are inviting subscriptions | 
syndicate from London and Paris bank- 
ers, and it is said a considerable 
amount of the bonds will be placed 
abroad. 


It is not quite six months since the 
shifting about of directors in the va- 
rious Standard Oil companies, which 
followed the dissolution, but in that 
time remarkable gains in profits have 
been shown by companies whose income 
accounts have received publicity. When 
John D, Rockefeller and several of his 
old-time associates retired, to be re- 
placed by younger men, it was recog- 
nized that the new officers were only 
receiving honors to which they had | 
been, for all practical purposes, entitled 
for long past. Apparently, the old New 
Jersey stockholders have profited by 
more than the mere accretion in mar- 
Ket value of their dividend shares. Seg- 
regation has proved so advantageous 
that the New Jersey company direc- 
tors have, as signs may be interpreted, | 





new subways. . 








PHONES: | 
MAVAMInseemeen ome 
REAL ESTATE tN 

2875 





Se” 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldqa. 
631 S. Spring Street 








OLD BOOKS | 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Call and ‘‘Browse.*" or send for catalogue. Tel, 
Main 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON'S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL ST, 









| THE GRAPHIC pays more attention | 
; to Music and Drama than any sime- 
| ilar publication on the coast. | 
! 
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determined on decentralization in di- 
rections not required under the Su- 
preme Court decision. The Imperial 
Oil company, which is a New Jersey 
company subsidiary not disrupted by 
the supreme court decree, is a distrib- 
uting company occupying the Canadian 
field. Recently, the New Jersey com- 
pany has shifted to Canada the admin- 
istrative force which formerly directed 
this company from 26 Broadway ap- 
parently in recognition of benefits to be 
derived from direction on the spot. 
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Mt. Washington | MOUNT LOWE] 


The Switzerland of America 


“1000 Feet 





lblomnes Above the Sea” Towering 6100 feet in the air; the crowning 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 


glory of the Southland and reached and 
climbed by modern electric cars to the 5,000 


The Scenic Wonderland Trip of 


| the Continent 








Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 


Cars leave Pacific Electric Station Los An- 
peles at 8, 9 and 10 a. m. and 1:30 and 4 
p. m., conducting one via Oak Knoll, Pasa- 


The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 


of these facts. dena, Altadena, and winding up through 


Foot height. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours, 


entrancing Rubio Canyon reaches the fa- 
mous incline, from the top of which, 3,000 
Write or 'phone for our booklet. 


Robert Marsh & Co. 
| 


feet In the air, begins the wondrous scenic 
trolley trail to ALPINE TAVERN, ye beau- 
teous house of comfort in cloudland. 

Regular Round Trip Fare (Daily) ....$2.50 
Saturday-Sunday-Holiday Rate ....... 2,00 
FS 





Send for Illustrated Folder Describing it Fully 


Trust and Savings Building, | 
los Angeles, Cal., Sixth and Spring. Streets | 

G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
Office hones, 10175; Main 1045, Mt. Washington Phone 31255 | 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and | P acific Electric Railway 


Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 
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Your Guardian of 
Estate (he Home 


Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large il | Shotlucbewadwinistered: outa neee 
verandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts. lil ESSE Like WAMHESE The Cordelation 


Reasonable rates, W ASHINGTON For scenic grandeur [| { Executor is better qualified than 
Open all the year. it has no equal, || [ the Our experience, 





— 


Unique | MT. | Original 











individual. 
American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. [ry one of the dinners, knowledge and ecoromicaleinethods 
5:30 to 7:30 evenings. Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Washing- Bre at your disposal this import- 








Attractive | fon Tee HOTEL Ae Pleasant ant matter, 
LEARING HOUSE Banks | “EMER 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS Sixth and Spring Sts. 














If your loved ones’ health, life and 
safety mean anything to you, you 
can’t afford to be without 



































| Beets Heartt Dreyfus 

































































NAME. OFEICERS. United States Depository 
EN IE on LS ee ess, For Postal Savings Funds THE HOMEPHONE 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWMAN, ESSICK, Gesnier: — , | 
401 South Spring. Cor. Fourth Capital, $200,000, ickness, burglars, fire, accidents 
| a g; . Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000, need not unnecessarily alarm you, 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK |. W: HELLMAN, President. ann =p ee Sila - pi 
Corner Fourth and Main Sarmlte aad Ponte, so Ce: | Ccntralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hall eqs arene sn — hl HE 
— i > a a: 7 / an. Special original programs for private musicales, Teas : 
A A JN i" : 
|= NATIONAL BANK W. jf, 8 HAMMOND. Cashter, ie Tilsen) CONTRACT DEPARTMENT F-93° 
« e 1 Cc Z ’ , s 
Cor. Second and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 
B e 
W. H. HOLLIDAY, President, t.ouis Ernest Dreyfu H aT | h 
ie eee x ad cae BANK J.B. RAMBO, Cashier. | PA rn crane SOD ome c ep one 
~ 8. E , Ird and Spring Surplus and Profits, $800,000. | Modern Languages Bret a an d a e] e gra ph Co 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA a ue ‘tan oe A strictly enforced, conversational method by which : 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring pate aS ee Prdfite £20070 French, German or Spanish is made of practical value, 716 So. Olive St. 
- SS = — ee ee Private lessons. Day and Evening classes. Tel, Ex.82 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
IN LOS ANGELES E. J. STAVE, Cashier. 
: ital, $300.000. | Fy a Ae SERRE age a a 
___N. E. Cor. Second and Main Sumslur, $35 oon FO R REN T ALBERT SEARL 
ENTRAL NAT S. F, ZOMBRO, President. o Well Hghted and quiet Studios In the : -- 
ke E. Cor. F Aoi BANK Seater ee on ist, Cashier. GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Especially at- Reliable Investment Securities 
ee oe ourth and Broadway Surplus and Undivided Profits, $244,000. | tractive summer quarters for Musicians and SOON PPD Pe Pas, 
a —<— Le Artists. F “ 
(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK A. J, WATERS, President, ee Py to the Meee 
E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. ’ Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
S. W : : 
- W. Cor, Third and Main Capital, $1.500.000 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET Telephone F 1584 











Surplus and Profits, $700;000. 
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eally Uncommon Dresses  ¢ 
and Very Unusual Suits $2 ) 





—All new, modish—exceptional—the dresses of the daintiest sum- 
mery stuffs, such as dainty linens, linettes, ratines, crashes, voiles 
marquisettes and finest lingeries, in staple and fancy shades as well, 
with trimmings of laces, silks and some woven-in effects. Besides 
the dresses pictured here are pure linen tailored frocks, $15, linette, 
and ratine dressés, $17.50, of nub linen, $35,and “bran crash,—pure 
linen, $39.50— 


—And the Suits—here are Norfolks, plain or fancy tailored models, at 
$25. The Norfolks are of men’s regulation suitings—strapped coats, 
with silk linings, and plain walking skirts distinguish these. Then 
the fancy models, they include Russian Blouse effects, with lingerie 
and lace embroidery on collars and cuffs, and suits in smart novelty 
weaves— 


—You may be going on a summer visit—you may be planning on 
purchasing a dainty dress for afternoon wear—or you may need a 
practical suit for day in and day out service. Whatever your wants 
may be, plan now on seeing the remarkable suits and dresses Bul- 
lock’s will offer for $25. Time and again will you wonder what for- 
tune could bring garments of like quality, style and makeup, to be 
sold for $25. 


Eraadway at Seventh 





